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iEDITORIKLj 


IMPULSE 



Welcome to THRUST 32, our latest almost- 
quarterly collection of interesting, if dated, 
articles, pretending to be a magazine.* This 
issue appears destined to reach you a full 
month late—for the usual reasons. 

The Issue At Hand: The serendipitous 
theme for this issue seems to be the interplay 
between science fiction and the real world and 
its problems. 

Charles Platt, in "Taking Liberties," 
takes a look at the Libertarian-SF connection 
in general, and Libertarian SF author Victor 
Koman in particular. (Charles is now—tempo¬ 
rarily, I believe—residing in sunny Southern 
California, and writing nearly full time.) 
Meanwhile, John Shirley sounds a clarion call 
to arms, urging the SF elite to get involved 
with real world concerns, in what I understand 
may be John's final "Make It Scream" column 
for THRUST (at least for a while). And Ardath 
Mayhar continues the theme in "The Analog 
'We'," setting out her own arguments regarding 
science fiction's potential as a positive 
force in real-world affairs. 

This issue also features conclusive evi¬ 
dence that Richard E. Geis is back in action, 
reading (and think about) SF. Dick looks at 
four recent SF novels this issue, and promises 
to be back on a regular basis for future 
issues. 

This issue's "interview" is quite unlike 
our traditional fare. It is a unique chroni¬ 
cle of a brief, but extraordinary, meeting 
with Robert A. Heinlein in 1986. It is proba¬ 
bly quite common for SF fans to develop 
schemes to meet, however briefly, their favo¬ 
rite authors. But how many drive 1000 miles 
to the author's home to drop in unannounced— 
and have it work out amazingly well? 

Michael J. Patritch did just that, and 
tells his story in "One Hundred and Fifty 
Minutes: A Meeting With Robert A. Heinlein." 
Somehow, what should by all reasonable expec¬ 
tations have been an annoying and embarassing 
situation turned out to be a mystically sub¬ 
lime experience for Mr. Patritch and his 
wife—thanks to his naive outlook and utter 
sincerity, the kindness and sensitivity of one 
of SF's greatest authors, and a lot of luck. 

Gains and Losses: Despite my continuing 
to beat the bushes of SFdom looking for new 
assistant editors for THRUST, I have only 
managed to break even in the past few months. 


♦Just in case my sarcasm slipped by without 
your notice, this is a reference to Charlie 
Brown's assessment of THRUST on page 38 of the 
February 1989 issue of Locus, which, come to 
think of it, is more a collection of news than 
a magazine. 


I'm pleased to announce the addition of 
Anthony Trull to THRUST'S staff as assistant 
editor. Anthony lives in St. Louis, has been 
reading SF for 16 years, discovered fandom in 
1978, has published a fanzine called Anecibo, 
and went to the Clarion SF Writers Workshop in 
1982. He's currently working full-time while 
finishing his degree, majoring in information 
systems with a communications minor. 

On the other hand, it is with great re¬ 
gret that I announce the resignation of assis¬ 
tant editor Ann Morris. Since coming onboard 
in 1986 with issue 25, Ann has been one of 
THRUST'S most active and dependable staff 
members. Unfortunately, Ann is now working 
full time, and feels unable to continue the 
hectic pace of working on THRUST as well as 
keeping active in local (Riverview, Florida) 
fan activities. Her able and enthusiastic 
assistance will be greatly missed. 

Meanwhile, I remain one or two assistant 
editors short of a full staff. Despite no 
less than 7 serious candidates early this 
year, all but Anthony ended up declining. 
Could it be the crushing workload (2-4 hours 
per week)? The low pay (next to nothing)? 
Fear of reprisals from angry authors impugned 
by THRUST'S rowdy reviewers? 

If any of you brave souls out there are 
still interested, please write for details. 

What's in a Name?: Several years ago, 
fan cartoonist Phil Foglio teamed up with 
fantasy author Robert Asprin to adapt in comic 
book format Asprin's humorous fantasy novel. 
Myth Adventures. Starblaze published these in 


1985 and 1986 as Myth Adventures One and Myth 
Adventures Two. 

I didn't read them when they appeared, 
but since my son Alex (now 4 1/2) is now 
becoming old enough to be introduced to the 
genre, I have been reading such books to him, 
to his great enjoyment. I was reading Myth 
Adventures Two to him recently when completely 
unexpectedly on page 63 we came across the 
panels seen below. 

Apparently Phil Foglio or Robert Asprin 
(neither of whom I know, but both have undoub¬ 
tedly read THRUST over the years) believe that 
“FRATZ!" is the sound made when a female 
wizard tries to cross into "the next dimension 
over" and hits "some sort of interdimensional 
barrier" and "fries". 

This is not the way I expect to find out 
about these things. Didn't any of THRUST'S 
readers discover this panel while perusing 
this volume and consider it worth mentioning 
to me that my name had been taken in vain? 

Ah well, the world continues to be full 
of surprises... 

Coming Soon: Material scheduled for 
future issues includes an overdue article 
promised by Janrae Frank on SF and fantasy 
from the feminist presses, "Remembering Doc 
Smith" by Stephen A. Kallis, Jr., more sca¬ 
thing wit from David Langford, Gene Wolfe on 
R. A. Lafferty, and interviews with Connie 
Willis, Martin Caidin, Thomas N. Scortia, 
Boris Vallejo, Forrest J. Ackerman, James 
Morrow, Janet Morris, and Lisa Goldstein. 
THRUST 34 is due out in June. □ 
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NEWS FROM THE 

GHETTO 


Charles Platt 


Cruising slowly past the shopping malls, 
palm trees, and freeway interchanges of Los 
Angeles, I can’t help thinking that the pioneers 
who settled the American West must have had at 
least one thing in common with science-fiction 
readers.They dreamed of having enough space 
and freedom to invent a new way of life. 

Visitors from the East Coast laugh at L.A. for 



"Taking Liberties" 


the authors who have used science fiction to 
dramatize libertarian principles in action. 
Russell’s “And Then There Were None” is a 
classic in this respect, depicting a society ir 
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Koman suggests that the American Decla¬ 
ration of Independence summarized it best. “It 
said that it is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish any State that becomes destructive of 
the ends of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness. The U.S. Constitution was actually thefirst 
Statist wedge, inculcating itself into the proto¬ 
libertarian American revolution. At that point, the 
long, slow process of government intrusion and 
Statist takeover began.” 

This deep-seated suspicion of authority 
has led Koman to an outlook that seems radical 
even to some fellow libertarians. He expresses it 
in science fiction novels such as The Jehovah 
Contract, his most serious work to date, which 
presents a sympathetic portrait of a political 
assassin. 

“I’ve always wondered what sort of person 
is an assassin,” he says. “Does he have convic¬ 
tions? Does he have a moral stance? Or is he 
merely a hired thug? I decided to create an 
assassin with heroic motives, who only assassi¬ 
nates tyrants or would-be tyrants. He's an 
avenging-angel sort of person, who attacks 
those who initiate violence.” 
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It's always dangerous to infer too much 
from a work of fiction, so I ask Koman to what 
extent he endorses his protagonist’s behavior. 

“It depends who’s being assassinated. I 
think that all politicians, by their very choice of 
profession (if you could call it that) are ... well, 
they’re asking for it. By their actions, they’re 
admitting that what they want is power over 
other people. They may say 'Vote for me and I’ll 
set you free,’ but what they're really after is 
power, and therefore they’re initiating violence. 
They are committed to theft, rape, plunder, and 
murder--the four functions of the State-and 
therefore the person who exclusively assassi¬ 
nates agents of government is behaving mor¬ 
ally. 

“Atthe sametime,’’ he continues, “because 
politicians are merely figureheads behind which 
the power-elite hides, assassination is ultimately 
futile,for it doesn't really affect thetrue centers of 
power. It does, though, provide employment for 
political observers.” 

The Jehovah Contract actually has a more 
playful tone than this suggests. The action is 
narrated in hard-boiled private-eye style from 
the viewpoint of a washed-up hit-man who takes 
on a seemingly impossible assignment when a 
deranged evangelist hires him to kill god. As he 
pursues this goal, however, he realizes that the 
world would indeed benefit if god could be 
banished from popular mythology. After all, 
divine will can only interfere with personal lib- 

I ask to what extent this is a serious mes- 

“My most important goal in writing is to 
entertain people, and I think that I find libertarian 
ideas-such as assassinating god--are enter¬ 
taining in and of themselves. So I tend to keep 
the underlying philosophy veiled, and let the 
action and the conflict guide people to their own 
conclusions, which I hope will be identical with 

“At the same time, I see the ideas in fiction 
as being like an infectious virus. If I can infect 
enough people with a new idea, they will be 
affected by that in ways they may not realize, 
and they will in turn pass on that idea to others.” 

Koman wrote The Jehovah Contract in 
1978. During the next eight years, the manu¬ 
script was rejected by nearly fifty paperback and 
hardback publishers, mainly because of its 
atheistic message. I was happy to be able to 
rescue it from obscurity in my part-time capacity 
as science-fiction editor for Franklin Watts, who 
published the American hardcover edition in 
1987. Subsequently, it won the Prometheus 
Award as the best libertarian novel of the year, 
and a paperback edition is forthcoming from 
Avon Books. 

Koman’s next novel, Solomon’s Knife, 
tackles another controversial theme: the moral¬ 
ity of abortion. The book postulates a new pro¬ 
cedure that would enable a fetus to be trans¬ 
planted from a woman who seeks to terminate 
her pregnancy to another woman who is infertile 
and desires children. This seems to circumvent 
the whole abortion debate, yet feminists and 
fundamentalists are depicted as being equally 
outraged by it, mainly because it threatens their 
positions of power as public figures. Here again, 
Koman portrays people in authority as being 
primarily motivated by money and power, rather 
than the pious ideals they profess to uphold; 


and the real hero is the individual who defies 
authority and follows her conscience. 

Solomon’s Knife will be published by 
Franklin Watts in the Spring of 1989. Clearly, it's 
intended as a non-category book with mass 
appeal. Does this mean Koman is moving away 
from science fiction? 

“It depends whether you consider James 
Michener’s Space a science-fiction novel. The 
book I’m working on now falls in that category. 
But I want to write all sorts of things. I want to 
write a pirate novel-pirates have always been 
my heroes. They were the renegades, the 
rogues, and in fact the freebooters, who looted 
government ships, were proto-libertarian. Their 
ships were not autocratically run. The people 
who did the work-i.e. pirating-received shares 
of the loot according to a very strict code. They 
signed contracts when they went on board, and 
some were also quasi-masonic intheirsetup, so 
that you had the Freemason influence, which 
was behind the American revolution, also being 
evident in piracy on the high seas.” 

Does his sympathy for villains reflect a 
rebellious childhood? Was he, like many sci¬ 
ence-fiction writers, a misfit who felt alienated at 
school? 

“No. I was very much the so-so, okay kid in 
school. Sometimes the class clown, but never 
anything more daring than jumping off the sec¬ 
ond story of a building to imitate Hollywood 
stunt men. My parents were of a very conserva¬ 
tive mold, but they never interfered with my 
goals or my desires. They encouraged me to 
think for myself." 

In appearance, Koman is deceptively 
youthful (he admits only that he is “around 
forty”), with sharp eyes, a slim build, and shoul¬ 
der-length, wavy hair. Meeting him for the first 
time, a-friend of mine remarked that he looked a 
bit like Robin Hood. 

“If there’s any resemblance, it’s not inten¬ 
tional,” he says. “In fact, long hair is just basi¬ 
cally what I can afford." 

Pressed for more personal details, he 
states that he’s married with one daughter, and 
when he’s not writing, he’s a house-husband, 
performing the domestic role. I sense he’s not 
particularly comfortable divulging these details, 
and prefers to maintain a degree of reclusive¬ 
ness. His phone is always answered by a ma¬ 
chine, and for publication, he prefers to say only 
that he lives in the vicinity of Los Angeles. Does 
he keep a low profile because of his subversive 
politics? Is he living in fear of the authorities? 

“The question of competence comes up,” 
he answers drily. "Is the State competent to 
crush dissent? I don't really think so. I simply 
prefer not to be a public person. It's a personal 
desire of mine.” He pauses. “At the same time, 
it doesn't hurt to play it safe.” 

His antipathy toward government extends 
even to a refusal to join the Libertarian Party. 

“No one in the State can roll back the 
growth of the State. It’s not in their interests. 
Anyone who enters the government or becomes 
part of the State with an idea toward reforming or 
reducing it is either corrupted or neutralized, 
and therefore no changefrom within is possible. 

"Members of the Libertarian Party are un¬ 
der the delusion that if only we could get the 
right people in, things could be better. But the 
nature of the institution itself determines who 
gets into power. It’s an obvious lie that anybody 


who wants to can become President. If you can 
scrape together $40 million, and cut all the right 
deals, and sell the next four years of your presi¬ 
dency before you’re even running, then you can 
possibly become President-if the ruling class, 
the power centers, agree." 

So what does he suggest instead? 

“Ideally, total absence of government. I’m 
an anarchist” 

My inevitable response is that, outside of 
the wish-fulfillment scenarios in science-fiction 
stories, anarchy wouldn’t work. 

“But it already does work, because the 
State cannot permeate and control us entirely, 
so all that we accomplish in spite of the State is 
done in the absence of it or in defiance of it. 
Therefore, human action without a State is pos¬ 
sible. In fact, it’s the only way human action is 
possible. The only way one can survive in a 
statist milieu is to perform acts that are con¬ 
sciously, unconsciously, or even inadvertantly 
in defiance of the State." 

In his scheme of things, would everything 
be legal? 

“There would bq no legislation, but there 
would certainly be order and codes of conduct, 
based on common law, tradition, things like that. 
But there would be no monopoly on the use of 
force, which is what the State is. Anyone would 
be able to defend himself or herself against 
crime on an ad-hoc basis as it happened, and 
any person who was found to have harmed 
another would be liable for restitution. And there 
are mechanisms that could arise in a libertarian 
society that would deal with that, either through 
insurance companies or protection agencies, 
private guard agencies, and so on. Some 
people are nervous about the idea of this kind of 
power in private hands, but it's obviously trivial 
compared with the megadeath possibilities we 
have with supergovernments that have a mo¬ 
nopoly on force.” 

Koman expounds these views politely and 
carefully, speaking with genteel precision. He’s 
nothing like one’s mental image of a wild-eyed, 
oppressed, bomb-throwing anarchist. I can't 
help wondering what the factors were that 
helped to mold these beliefs. 

“In the sixties, I fancied myself a William F. 
Buckley conservative. I never used drugs. It 
wasn’t until I came to Los Angeles in the early 
seventies, where I ran into Samuel Konkin and J. 
Neil Schulman and the other inhabitants of the 
anarcho-village, that my thoughts crystallized 
into a more coherent design. Before, I would 
think, oh, ‘People should befree, right?’ and that 
was the extent of it. By learning the reasons for 
freedom, the logic behind it, I came to a more 
concise and precise reason for believing in 
human freedom and the evils of the State.” 

From the above, I think it’s clear that Koman 
truly is a libertarian author. It would be a mistake, 
however, to conclude that his work is tiresomely 
political. His propaganda is sufficiently subtle 
not to distract from the characters and plot, and 
even where the polemic intrudes, it is provoca¬ 
tive enough to be entertaining regardless of 
whether one agrees with it. To those of us who 
read science fiction in the hope of finding origi¬ 
nal, challenging ideas, this makes a refreshing 
change from the contemporary norm of heroic 
quests and space adventures. Victor Koman is, 
most of all, a lively storyteller who deserves the 
success he has finally begun to achieve. □ 
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A /Meeting W\\h 

Robert A. Heinlein 


(J he following article violates Robert A. 
Heinlein's primary rule of writing: “Include 
plenty of sex and violence”. 

By now, everyone who loves him, knows 
thesalientfacts. He had breakfast athis home in 
Carmel, California Sunday, May 8, 1988 as 
usual. Afterward he wished to nap before his 
bath. When Mrs. Heinlein and the nurse went to 
wake him, for his bath and change his sheets, he 
was gone. Simple as that. His heart, after com- 
pensatingforyears of emphysema, just stopped 
beating. 

It was my great privilege to meet Mr. Hein¬ 
lein on April 24, 1986, at the home he and his 
wife Ginny designed and lived in for eighteen 
years on Bonny Doon Road in Santa Cruz 
County, California. 

First I must explain something. I can call 
him Robert Heinlein, although I don’t like to. To 
me, and this is strictly a personal choice, he is 
Mr. Heinlein. In his presence; I was awed by his 
multi-faceted brilliance, his gentleness and his 
kindness. He earned my respect, mostly be¬ 
cause of the books he wrote-to be sure, but also 
because he had the ability to let me see myself 
as he knew me to be instead of how I thought I 


by Michael J. Patritch 


was. The Japanese have a word for it:“Sensei", 
meaning Master or Teacher. There is no compa¬ 
rable term of respect in the English language 
other than the word “Mister”. To me he is and 
always will be Mister Robert A. Heinlein. 

Although he did have visitors before his 
death, particularly on the occasion of his 80th 
birthday, my wife and I are pleased that we were 
allowed one of the lastfew visits with the Father 
of Modern Day Science Fiction. Three months 
after our meeting, Mr. Heinlein began suffering 
severe medical problems which culminated in 
his being operated on for the repair of the max¬ 
illary artery, on August 19, 1986, and his recov¬ 
ery was painfully slow. If you know Mrs. Heinlein 
as I know Mrs. Heinlein (and I have never met 
her personally, whereas we have corresponded 
for years), she was and is fiercely protective of 
her husband. Besides being a chemist, bio¬ 
chemist, aviation test engineer and experimen¬ 
tal horticulturalist, as well as speaking seven 


lanaguages fluently, she was his creative con¬ 
sultant, business administrator, took care of the 
day to day chores in running a home and an¬ 
swered all of hiscorrespondance. (Myfirst letter 
went to his agent in New York, then forwarded to 
California. I had an answer from Mrs. Heinlein in 
thirteen days!) She ran the house with an iron 
hand allowing Mr. Heinlein to be free of mun¬ 
dane details so he could concentrate on his 
work. And she politely but firmly turned away 
visitors. 

Mr. Heinlein’s abhorrence of interviews is 
legendary. I must point out that our meeting was 
not an interview. It was never meant to be an 
interview. I simply went to his home (no tape- 
recorders, no microphones, no notes, no noth¬ 
ing), to meet the man I admired for so many 
years; and yes, to sit at the feet of the Master. 

I feel a grave sense of loss because I lost a 
friend. It is precisely because I lost a friend that 
I wanted to write this article. But more than that. 
I wantto give apart of him to each and every one 
of you who loved him but never had a chance or 
the opportunity (or downright chutzpah), to 
meet him personally as I did. 

The meeting took place exactly as I will 
describe it here. The words he spoke are the 
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exact words he spoke. I do not have a photo¬ 
graphic memory. But when I transcribed the 
meeting onto paper that night and the next day 
and the next, his words were as clear to me as if 
he were sitting in front of me repeating them. 
Those of you who have treasured Mr. Heinlein’s 
works will know what I mean; the rest of you, 
trust me on this. 


wish I could say the morning of April 24, 
1986, broke bright and beautiful. Perhaps it did, 

I didn’t notice. I was too nervous. That day, after 
years of planning, I was going to attempt a 
meeting with Robert A. Heinlein. 

Try as I might to put on a cheerful face for 
my wife, who was to accompany me, my 
thoughts were turned inward. Like a soldier 
before battle I engaged in meaningless conver¬ 
sation to hide the doubts and fears that were 
digging at me inside. 

Frankly, I was very apprehensive. I had 
never attempted something like this before. 
Movie stars and politicans rely on testosterone 
or estrogen, and a press agent, for popularity. 
Robert Heinlein was his own man. Even though 
he cared deeply what people thought of him, his 
intregity did not permit him to deviate from what 
he truly believed in. I admired that and I wanted 
to meet the man who had touched my soul so 
deeply over the last 30 years. My first acquain¬ 
tance with Robert Heinlein came between the 
pages of “Boy’s Life” when I was a Boy Scout 
around the age of 12. 

The most formidable task in my life was to 
push the white button at the side of his gate at 
6000 Bonny Doon Road, Santa Cruz County, 
California. When you hope and plan for years, 
that final moment, which can bring success or 
failure, is most assuredly the hardest of all. 

The house was hidden from the road below 
by pine trees and the unkempt foliage Southern 
California is known for. At 78, he could no longer 
look after the grounds himself and he had just 
fired his gardener three weeks previously, so I’m 
suretheshrubswerenotashewould have liked. 
Surrounding the house was a six foot chain link 
fence, topped with rusted barbed wire. Barring 
the entrance was an electronic gate with call 
station next to it. I summoned what courage I 
had and called. 

A baritone voice answered. "Yes?” 

"Mr. Heinlein?" I ventured. 

“Who is speaking?” the voice countered. 

“My name is Michael J. Patritch, and I am 
from Cheyenne, Wyoming. A science fiction 
writer friend of mine, by the name of L. Neil 
Smith, asked that since I was going to be in the 
area anyway, if I could possibly hand deliver 
one of his books to you, Sir.” (In the area? I 
traveled over a thousand miles just to be “in the 

"I’m in ill health and unable to socialize" the 
voice said, “but yes, you may deliver the book. 
Drive through when the gate opens.” Immedi¬ 
ately the gate rolled back allowing access. The 
old cliche, the one about being so nervous 
you're weak in the knees, is true; I barely made 
it back to the car. My knees would not cooper- 
ate--thankGod I was driving acar equipped with 
an automatic transmission. Once in the circular 
drive (I parked asfartothe North as possible, so 
as not to interfere with anyone else who might 
come-l noticed there was no car u nder the porte 
cochere), I dove into the back seat, to grab the 


book I promised, to grab another book-one I 
hoped he’d sign-to give the camera to Karol in 
hopes of perhaps taking a picture. 

Turning around, there was Mr. Heinlein 
dressed in white shirt, seersucker bathrobe, tan. 
pants, blue velcro fasten slippers, his hands 
resting patiently on his cane. I approached and 
my mind went totally blank. I had not prepared 
anything to say, in fact I never thought I would 
get that far; in truth, I hadn't prepared anything 
to say, or made any notes because they would 
be there to haunt me if my trip ended in disap¬ 
pointment. 

“Mr. Heinlein,” I began, “this is a great 
honor and privilege to meet your, Sir. And I 
would like to take this opportunity to thank you 
for all the years of reading your writing has 
produced.” Those words weren't exactly a 
masterpiece of prose, but as I faltered over 
them, he knew they came from the heart. “Oh, 
and this is my wife, Karol Ann.” Karol had 
walked up behind me and was standing quietly. 
He got right down to business. 

“I suppose you would like me to inscribe 
this", he said, indicating his book The Cat Who 
Walks Through Walls in my right hand. 

"If you would, Sir." was all I managed to 
say. There was a pause. A pause, I'm sure in 
which he was determining if we were a threat to 
him or not. 

“Come in,” was all he said. To this day I 
don’t know why he allowed us in. He was alone, 
although we didn't know this at the time, and 
there were two of us. I could have easily been a 
“nut” looking for notoriety by doing bodily harm 
to someone famous. I justthankthe Lord he saw 
into my heart and instinctively knew I was abso¬ 
lutely no threat to him. I am sorry I never had the 
chance to meet Mrs. Heinlein, but I have the 
sneaking suspicion that if she had been home 
we would never have been allowed entre. She 
was gone on her weekly shopping trip. So in a 
sense I was pleased she wasn’t home and sad I 
missed her. 



Once he motioned for us to sit down on the 
circular couch in the living room, I presented 
him with L. Neil Smith's book, The Gallatin 
Divergence. He looked at the book and 
thumbed through the first few pages. 

I glanced around at what I could see of his 
home from where I sat. In my mind's eye I 
expected to see a mansion complete with 
maids, and each room filled with memorabilia 
from all over the world. On second glance I saw 
a pragmatic no nonsense house highly suited to 
the occupants, and designed to fulfill all the 
basic human needs from bed to breakfast. A 
little like the spaceship Dora, and almost as 
highly efficient. 

The home is essentially a circular white 
brick one story abode. Jutting out above the 
front door and porch is a modern version of the 
old-fashioned porte cochere (loosely translated, 
this is a portico to keep people from getting wet 
while getting into or out of cars as they come or 
go from the house). Inside the house, besides 
the bookcases, of which there are plenty, di¬ 
rectly in the center of the house stands a hexa¬ 
gon-shaped glass atrium, approximately ten 
feet across, open at the top. Within, plants and a 
lone tree flourish. A glass door allows access to 
the exterior space. 

"So you brought a book from L. Neil Smith. 
Is this his latest?” 

“No," I answered. “Thatwon’tbeout, I think 
he said, until June.” 

“I think I have this..., I've already read this,” 
said Mr. Heinlein, as he put the book down. 
“He's that far out Libertarian. I’m so much a 
libertarian that I have no use for the whole 
Libertarian movement.” (According to Mrs. 
Heinlein, with whom I have corresponded, he 
always referred to himself as a libertarian with a 
small "I”) “I’ve spoken at Libertarian conven¬ 
tions and I’ve given them the life boat problem 
and I've never met a Libertarian yet who could 
solve it." In college I had heard of several life¬ 
boat problem variations and participated in a 
few, yet I was so filled with awe at being in his 
presence I didn’t dare ask which one he was 
speaking of. 

"What would you do?" I asked. I hoped that 
I would figure out which life-boat problem he 
meant later. Eventually I learned he and his wife 
were always thinking up variations to the ge¬ 
neric life-boat problem. (You are in a life-boat 
with other people of various socio-economic 
backgrounds.There is not enough food or water 
for all to survive. You have a gun. Whom do you 
shoot?) In fact, his book The Number of the 
Beast is an exercise in the subject of command. 
"I'd shoot”, he said, “but then my training has 
been in the Navy." 

He proceeded to open the book The Cat 
Who Walks Through Walls and began inscrib¬ 
ing it. At that moment, with his permission, I 
stood up and took several pictures of him, know¬ 
ing that withinfive minutes we would be back on 
ourway to Sacramento, and the major reason for 
our trip; a wedding. Besides, I didn’t want to 
overstay my (our) welcome. I eyed Karol Ann 
and she stood up. 

She said, “ Since you are in poor health we 
don't want to take up much of your time.” I 
wanted to add to her comment but he motioned 
for us to sit back down. 

“All that's the matter with me is that I’m 
suffering from a terminal case of old age, but 
there's nothing pressing right now. I just finished 
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156,000 words. It will be out this fall. The book is 
called Maureen. 

“Would they ever change the title?” I asked 
knowing editors do strange things. And I wanted 
to know the title so I could be sure notto miss it. 

"They wouldn’t dare," he replied. (They 
did, and the title is To Sail Beyond the Sunset.) 

“Is it a continuation of The Cat Who Walks 
Through Walls? I was concerned over the fate 
of Col. Campbell and Gwen-Hazel, but I was 
heartbroken over the fate of Pixel--1 hate cats, 
but I liked Pixel. 

“No," said Mr. Heinlein. “This is about the 
life of Maureen Johnson. She is the mother of 
Lazarus Long; daughter of Ira Johnson. Ira 
Howard who founded the Howard Foundation 
died an old man at the age of [?]. He died in 
1873, or was it 1874? It’s so hard to remember 
exact dates. I have a chart somewhere in my 
office that I refer to." He arose from the couch. 

“You speak as if your characters were real 
people?” I said. 

He looked at me. “If I took ten grains of 
aspirin, would you disappear?" 

“No?" 

“Wellthen." Atthatmoment, I learned more 
about writing in ten seconds than most people 
learn in ten years. He went to the door and in 
pranced Pixel. 

Cradling Pixel, he returned and sat down. 
“Pixel enjoys running next door and cavorting 
whenever their cat is in heat. When she’s fin¬ 
ished then he spends more time around the 
house." Pixel obviously did not like his esca¬ 
pades discussed, as he jumped down and dis¬ 
appeared into another room. 

“Where are you from?” he asked suddenly. 

“I was born in Portland, Oregon," I said, 
“but I was brought up all over the world. My 
father is a retired Lt. Colonel in the Army.” 

"What Branch? Infantry, Artillery, Armor.” 

“5th Infantry." 

“My older brother, Major General Lawrence 
Heinlein, plus three others, were the only occu¬ 
pying force for three weeks in Japan. He was 
afraid of a Japanese uprising. He slept with one 
eye open for three weeks.” 

Turning his attention to Karol, he said, “Are 
you using your maiden name as your profes¬ 
sional name?” My notes do not indicate it, 
however, earlier in our conversation he had 
asked about our education-1 at onetime was a 
teacher, and Karol Ann is a practicing Certified 
Nurse-Midwife. “Yes,” she said, "I use my 
maiden name. With diplomas hanging on my 
office wall, it's less confusing to the patients if I 
go by one name." He was pleased with her 
response but looked at me to discern my reac¬ 
tion. 

“I have no problem with that whatsoever," I 
said. He nodded in agreement. 

"Women have sought their freedom so 
hard that they have now put themselves in the 
position of having lost. How? They now have to 
do everything in the home and everything at 
work. Take care of their husbands, their profes¬ 
sional responsibilities and take care of their 
children." He expounded on the topic in such 
detail there was no possible way of remember¬ 
ing it all. “Midwives here," he said, “the doctors 
are giving them a lot of trouble. I've been follow¬ 
ing it in the newspaper. The doctors think they 
are in control of everybody. In the old days you 
didn't have to have any particular training for 
what you did. You simply put out asign that said 
what you could and couldn’t do. How do you 


spell your name?” 

“K-R-A-K-A-U-E-R" 

“Krakauer-German.” 

“Yes.” 

“How long have you been baby catching?” 

“Seventeen years.” 

“Where did you get your cap?” 

"Yale.” 

“I have a nephew who is starting into Yale 
this fall.” (Something else about Yale only he 
and Karol Ann could comprehend and Karol told 
him about her experiences with young black 
pregnant women.) 

“The system,” he said, “encourages black, 
single females from the ghetto to have more 
babies.” 

“We're going to hell in a hand basket,” I 
said. I have always believed that paying some¬ 
one not to work is a tremendous incentive to do 
justthat-notwork! And a country, which insists 
upon giving more and more away to greater and 
greater numbers, cannot remain strong either 
financially, militarily or morally for very long- 
There Ain't No Such Thing As A Free Lunch. 

“It does my heart good to hear ayoung man 
recognize that. I was afraid I was looking at the 
world through the myopia of old age. Old men 
have been say ing the world is going to hell since 
Socrates, but when a young man recognizes it, 
it does my heart good. But we are forced to 
protect the infants," he sighed. 

“We have to,” said my wife. 

“My father raised seven children on less 
than a private in the service makes today.” 
“Don’t gamble with borrowed money. We 
moved into this house before it was finished. We 
had to leave a lot of the inside unfinished until I 
wrote another book and got some more money. 
We designed this house ourselves. I was at the 
drawing board and Ginny was behind me doing 
the actual designing. When we came to her 
kitchen, I relinquished my place at the drawing 
board.” Karol Ann, and I, understood. It would 
be unthinkable to do otherwise. 

Indicating the living room, Mr. Heinlein 



said, “There is nothing to clean under and noth¬ 
ing to trip over. The only rugs are foot rugs when 
you get out of the bed in the morning, and the 
only chairs are the ones on wheels. Everything 
else is built in; notice this couch, it's built in so as 
to be easy to dust under. 

“And there are no decorations on the walls, 
just book shelves. Last week, Ginny and I gave 
away four thousand books.” I looked at the 
shelves I could see in the living room and won¬ 
dered where so many books could have been 
hidden, there was not an open space I could 
see. With awave of his hand he indicated the top 
shelf of books. “They have to be sorted. The top 
shelf is closed off to me now. If I want a reference 
I have to have someone else get it for me." 

Turning to me, he said, “May I have your 
card?” 

“Card, Sir?" I asked. I had been writing four 
years and had only sold one short story. I felt I 
was not in any position to announce to the world 
I was a writer. Perhaps in ten or fifteen years, 
maybe. 

"Yes. Your card with your name on it.” he 
said sharply. Karol spoke up. “My card is in my 
purse, in the car. Excuse me a moment." 

“Mr. Heinlein,” I said as Karol left the room, 
“what got me started in writing was Expanded 
Universe, when you wrote that several of your 
stories had been rejected. Well, I was afraid to 
write because I didn't want to be rejected. But 
then I read that you had been rejected and I felt 
that if Heinlein had been rejected, then what did 
I have to be afraid of.” Karol returned and 
handed one of her business cards to him. 

“But they all [were] published!” he said 
with just an imperceptible hint of pride. “Do you 
know my five rules of writing? I don't know if 
these rules are written down but I've given them 
in several lectures around the country.” I 
grabbed someone's business card I happened 
to have in my shirt pocket and placed it on the 
arm of the couch ready to write. Mr. Heinlein 
admires competence and detests the lack 
thereof; the card was small but I was ready. 

“Don’t you have your 3 by 5 cards? Every 
writer should carry 3 by 5 cards in his pocket,” 
he admonished. 

“They’re out in the car,” I said. I didn't have 
any 3 by 5 cards, but I certainly wasn't going to 
admit that to him. I did remember a note pad in 
my wife's briefcase. “May I be excused, Sir?” 

“Oh, I think I can find something around 
here for you to write on.” He placed his cane 
between his knees and leaned forward to rise. I 
was aware of hisfrail condition and of how much 
effort it took for him to walk. I shuddered! I felt 
like a bumbling amateur (which I was). I too 
appreciate competence but I wasn’t demon¬ 
strating any. I jumped out of my seat in a hurry. 

“No trouble, Sir. Uh, they’re out in the car. 
I’ll be right back.” I turned and skedaddled 
before he had a chance to move. He had al¬ 
lowed us to meet him face to face which was 
more than I ever thought possible; he invited us 
into his home, which was totally beyond any 
concept of reality I could believe in-to ask the 
man to do any more was unthinkable. Besides 
upon cursory examination of the living room as 
I stood up there was not a piece of paper visible 
within a radius of thirty feet. 

I walked quickly around the wall behind me 
to the front door. I was still smarting over being 
a bumbling amateur. I suppose when someone 
meets a famous person one wants to project a 
respectable image. Well, I had gotten myself 
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into this and I would just have to get myself out 
of it. 

Once through the door, panic hit me. Will 
the door lock automatically behind me? Some 
locks have hidden switches for just that pur¬ 
pose. I was torn between lacking manners and 
leave the door open or close it and discover it 
locks. He might consider me obtuse and end the 
interview because I wasn’t intelligent enough to 
operate the latch on his door. It’s strange the 
things one thinks of when properly motivated. I 
rotated the handle and watched the brass 
tongue retract into the door itself, but then refus¬ 
ing to believe my eyes, left the door open about 
an inch just in case. I ran like hell to the carforthe 
notepad. 

I returned to the living room, this time clos¬ 
ing the door but careful notto slam it. He and my 
wife were discussing medicine. I sat down and 
positioned myself to write. Mr. Heinlein began 
as if he had not said a word since I left. 

"My five rules are:” 

“#1 Write.” 

“#2 Finish what you write.” 

“#3 Refrain from rewriting, exceptfor edito¬ 
rial edict." 

“#4 Place your writing on the market.” 

“And #5. Keep it on the market until it is 
sold." 

He looked at me intently. “Write. I met 
[name omitted] when he was nineteen. He 
hawked newspapers all day and dodged cars. 
At night he wrote athousand words. Every night 
he would return home and write a thousand 
words. I read some of his stuff.” He leaned 
toward me for emphasis. “It was awful. I said to 
myself, ‘here is a great writer’. Now, you ask, 
why did I think he was a great writer? Not 
because I thought he was smart. He’s not very 
bright. But because he wrote. Athousand words 
a night. Four pages a night, every night. 

“It's perseverance. That’s what he has, 
perseverance. In fact, he still writes a thousand 
words a day. 

"I'm acompulsive writer. The only way I can 
get away from it is to take a vacation. Last year 
we took a cruise through the Northwest Pas¬ 
sage. Asimov, the dummy, takes his typewriter 
with him. Imagine, taking your work with you 
when you go on vacation. I took my typewriter 
with me once and it froze solid. We went to 
Buenaventura, Columbia, where it rains 320 
inches a year and mytypewriterfrozesolid.” He 
picked up L. Neil Smith’s book and looked at the 
cover. 

“Sir, along with Neil's book, I wanted to 
bring my first book which is partially dedicated 
to you.” The other half of ‘partially’ is to my wife 
for putting up with me all these years. But so far 
it's been rejected 38 times. But I keep trying!” 

“I trust it has plenty of sex and violence?" 
he said looking at me in a no nonsense manner. 

“Well, no Sir." I had written what I thought 
was a nice love story between a computer and a 
human, full of intrigue and the possibility of lost 
love, but nobody wanted to publish it. 

"Take a look at Smith’s books. He writes a 
good schitck. And he includes plenty of sex and 
violence." 

“Sex doesn't have to be raw sex," he said. 
“There is enough of that already in print. Sex can 
be broken down into childbirth, romantic love.... 
I’ve discovered that childbirth is a form of vio¬ 
lence. Any sentimental slob can set the scene 
where the doctor battles through a blinding 


snow storm to arrive at the cabin to deliver a 
baby. Or arrive a little too late and the baby dies 
or both the mother and the baby dies. 

“In Farnham’s Freehold-do you remem¬ 
ber that one?” 

“ Oh, It’s been a long time," I said, drawing 
a complete blank. I couldn’t remember 
Farnham’s Freehold! It wasn't until much later 
did I realize the cannibalism had frightened me, 
so I pushed the story out of my mind. I didn't 
want to offend Mr. Heinlein, but I was afraid he 
might quiz me about the book, so I ‘fessed up. 

"In Farnham’s Freehold," he continued, 
not the least bit upset by my lapse of memory, "I 
used childbirth but I did it a little differently. I had 
the mother die and the baby live. I got a letter 
from a man asking what sort of writer was I to let 
a mother die and her baby live. It is just that sort 
of situation I’m referring to.” 

“Violence,” he continued, “can mean war, 
money or politics. In politics, it’s who does it to 
whom. If you’re not interested in politics then 
you are the whom, the who does it to.” 

He arose suddenly, and I believed our 
meeting with him was at an end. As he got up out 
ofthecouch, he stumbled briefly. Karol Ann, like 
a true nurse, was at his side in an instant. I was 
at his other side right behind her. "Let me help," 
she said. "You’ve been so kind to us.” Then out 
of instinct she kissed him on the cheek. In the 
state I was in I would have kissed him too, if I 
hadn’t been afraid of getting clobbered. 
“Come with me," he said after he regained his 
balance, “but first let me showyou my awards." 
We walked to the display near the front door. 
There, sitting on the bookshelf near the front 
door, were his four Hugo awards for best novel 
of the year; Double Star (1956), Starship 
Troopers (1959), Stranger in a Strange Land 
(1961) and The Moon is a Harsh Mistress 
(1966). In the center stood the NebulaAward for 
lifetime achievement. “These are some of the 
awards I've received for my writing, but the one 
award I cherish the most is this.” He reached 
into the alcove and produced a small loving 
cup. Inscribed on the cup were the words: 
World's Greatest Husband. “Ginny gave this to 
me years ago,” he said, “and this is my most 
favorite award.” He then opened the door and 
let Pixel out. “Did you have any trouble with the 
door latch?" he asked. 

“No, not at all,” I said. 

“We’ve had some trouble with the latch. It 
sticks.” My right knee jerked involuntarily and 
my intake of breath caught in my throat. I would 
have questioned my adroitness if he would have 
had to come to the door and rescue me from a 
stuck latch. 

Mr. Heinlein then graciously showed us to 
his office, which can be entered only from the 
outside or through his bedroom. 

"Let's see if I can find that article. I wrote an 
article about rare blood for the encyclopedia 
Britannica in 1976. They published it in the 
Compton Yearbook.” 

Karol told me laterthat while I was out in the 
car fetching a notepad, he had explained to her 
about rare blood, that he was A2 negative and 
enjoyed the writing project. 

“It’s around here somewhere," he said 
looking for the elusive reprint. “I think they’re 
behind these stacks of journals. Here it is,” he 
said pulling several copies from a shelf. “I'm so 
far behind in my reading. When I’m writing a 
book I never read a journal.” He then began to 


hunt for a pen. I offered him mine but he de¬ 
clined then found his. 

As he began to inscribe "Are you a ‘Rare 
Blood’?” for Karol Ann, I asked, “May I please 
take a picture of your office, Sir?” I was con¬ 
cerned he might say no, because offices, espe¬ 
cially writer’s offices are, at leastto me, personal 
and very private places. 

He chuckled. “Go ahead. Lots of people 
have." It was then I took the picture I have 
hanging in front of me on the wall of my office 
(every time I look up from my computer, there it 
is). A picture of his office and computer where he 
created the characters I have come to know and 
love over the past eighteen years. The picture 
hanging next to ft is of him looking up as he is 
inscribing The Cat Who Walks Through Walls. 
He then carefully inscribed a copy of “Rare 
Blood” for Karol Ann, which we treasure to this 

Looking up from his chair in his office, he 
said, “My wife and I used to live in Colorado 
Springs. We lived nearthe Broadmoor Hotel for 
many years. Ginny was very active physically. 
When she became too busy with the business to 
maintain her sports activities, she then could not 
oxygenate her brain properly because of the 
decreased circulation. The symptoms of 
Chronic Anoxemia can include many appar¬ 
ently unrelated symptoms of other disorders, 
dizziness, spots before your eyes, weakness. 
She diagnosed herself and we left Colorado 
Springs. At four thousand feet, she took the 
wheel. 

"But you can take cruises," said my wife, 
always the nurse. 

“Yes. In 1980 we took a wonderful cruise. 
We circumnavigated the globe.” He then pro¬ 
ceeded to tell us of his cruise, but my mind was 
on his office and the stories he had written there 
that I’m afraid I didn’t pay much attention. “I 
want to show you this,” he said getting up and 
walking to the cork board in front of his com¬ 
puter. He pointed to a picture. “This is my edi¬ 
tor” (I couldn't pronounce let alone remember 
her name), “in Japan. This is my editor here in 
the United States." He pointed to still another 
picture. “This is a picture of L. Sprague de 
Camp. You're familiar with his works?" 

“Yes, Sir,” I replied. I wasn’t, but I wasn't 
going to admit it. 

“And this,” he fingered a tiny oval shaped 
piece of lace, thumbtacked to the cork board, “is 
Ginny’s bonnet and these are her gloves when 
she was little. This," he said, pointing to a black 
and white picture of a very lovely woman in 
uniform, "is Ginny, when her hair was red. Now, 
of course, it’s white." I had always wondered 
why Mr. Heinlein had chosen such an unusual 
hair colorfor Lazarus, and other members of the 
Howard families. Now I knew the secret and it 
warmed my heart. M/wife looked at me. “Do 
you notice how neat everything is,” she said. 

I responded to the unavoidable. "I guess I’ll 
have to clean up my office." Although every 
bookcase was filled, everything was in its place, 
while my office often suffers from paper droop. 

“And these,” he reached out and fingered a 
small metal object at the end of a metal bracelet, 
“are Ginny’s dog tags when she was in the 
service.” He was proud of his wife’s service 
career and discussed it a length, while I was so 
Impressed with his love for her, I remembered 
nothing of the conversation except for his total 
adoration of his wife. 
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He then took us into his bathroom, explain¬ 
ing he designed the shower himself in such a 
way there was no need for a shower curtain. He 
turned on the shower so we could see for our¬ 
selves that no spray escaped from the stall. I 
mentioned the swimming pool I could see out 
the window and he said he could no longer 
swim, "in my condition I can become uncon¬ 
scious at any time. Besides, I hate to exercise 
just for the sake of exercise; it’s boring.” 

As we walked from his bedroom to the front 
door he told usthat Ginny’s bedroom, office and 
bath were a mirror image of his. 

Near the front door, Mr. Heinlein, stopped 
and pointed with his cane to the upper book 
shelves. “Do you see any of my titles you don’t 

“No, Sir,” I answered, barely looking at the 
books. “I have all of your books." My wife 
almost broke my seventh and eighth ribs with 
her elbow. 

“Wouldn't you like to take a closer look to 
be sure?" she urged. Sometimes when a com¬ 
puter is fed too much information too quickly it's 
processing function slows down considerably. 
My mind was suffering from information over¬ 
load. Since my arrival I had been consciously 
trying to memorize every stimulus absorbed by 
my five senses. My mental energies were ebb¬ 
ing. "Well, yes I would," I said. I didn't want to 
insult him by saying something like, ‘Gee, I’ve 
never read this one before’, or ‘When did you 
write this', or some equally inane phrase. I have, 
and have read all of his books, many more than 

“That's why I keep this ladder here, just for 
this eventuality," he said, indicating an alumi¬ 
num step ladder resting against the far wall in 
the bathroom next to the front door. 

I brought out the ladder, opened it and 
climbed to the top bookshelf. I had honestly no 
idea what I was doing on that ladder. All the titles 
were in my library in my office at home. Then I 
came upon the one book which was the reason 
I had traveled 1,200 miles to be where I was that 
day. I pulled the book from its resting place. 
“Sir,” I said turning around with Expanded Uni¬ 
verse in my hand, “this book got me started in 
writing, and, well, my copy is rather worn.” 

“Then take that with you,” he said kindly. I 
don’t remember coming down the ladder or 
putting it away but my wife assures me I did 
both. 

Mr. Heinlein opened the front door on cue 
from some unknown signal and in walked Pixel. 
Both my wife and I went down to our knees as 
Pixel seemed interested in both of us. I wanted to 
touch the cat who walks through walls (I’m sen¬ 
timental that way), my wife wanted to pet the 
pretty kitty. I wound up with a handful of air, his 
tail brushing lightly against my open palm. My 
wife, on the other hand, stroked Pixel for several 
seconds until Pixel stiffened and Karol Ann 
straightened up. 

“I’m extremely glad you did that,” Mr. Hein¬ 
lein said with grave concern in his voice, as 
Karol Ann stood up. “Ginny has never learned 
when Pixel has had enough love, and as a result 
sports several battle scars on her wrists and 
arms.” 

After a brief pause, I said, “Sir, I think we 
had probably better go. I don’t want to tire you 
out and we have such a long drive ahead of us 
back to Sacramento.” He looked at us for the 
longest time then nodded his head as if acqui¬ 
escing to the inevitable. 


Always thoughtful, he made sure both of us 
used the bathroom near thefront door, because 
it was “such a long trip back”. I commented after 
my turn, about the 5 by 7 black and white nude 
on the bathroom wall. He said he’d taken it 
sometime in the 1930's. At the time I thought 
(and I still do) what a marvelous study of light 
and shadow. That picture is forever etched in my 
(and my wife’s) mind. Also the Gadsden flag 
caught my attention and my thoughts immedi¬ 
ately went back to The Moon is a Harsh Mis¬ 
tress. The flag had nothing to do with the book, 
as I recall, but it personified his sense of free¬ 
dom. On second thought, the flag just might 
symbolize the love of freedom both the Hein- 
lein’s had, foryou see, the Gadsden flag actually 
belonged to his wife, Ginny. 

“Mr. Heinlein,” I asked thinking of the book 
in my hands. “Would you please do me the 
honor of signing this?” No one would ever 
believe he gave me a copy of Expanded Uni¬ 
verse (I don't care); to sign it would be the 
completion of the gift in my own mind. 

“My hands are very shaky now. I can no 
longer eat soup when it is served; I must have 
help.” While saying this he took the book and 
pen from my grasp. Anticipating the need for a 
steady writing surface, I bent over in front of him 
offering my back, to write on. “Because my 
hands are not steady I will not inscribe this, I will 
only sign it.” I adjusted my stance as I felt his 
pressure. 

“Now listen closely," he said once I had 
straightened up. “When you leave the driveway 
I want you to honk your horn twice to let me know 
you have cleared the gate. Do you under¬ 
stand?" 

“Yes, Sir,” I said, and Karol Ann and I 


walked out of the house. 

“Sweetheart, I'm glad you had something 
to say.” I said to my wife as we walked out of the 
doorway onto the porch. I turned around for one 
last look at the door, and he was right behind us. 

“I enjoyed talking with you," he said to me, 
and turning to Karol Ann, “and looking at your 
wife.” He then took her hand, bent over gra¬ 
ciously, and kissed it. Karol Ann, I believe, has 
notwashed that spot on her right hand since that 
day. I don’t remember what I said next, 

the words are not in my notes, but I did thank him 
for taking time away from his busy schedule to 
visit with us. He was standing on the porch, his 
cane in his right hand. I extended my left hand to 
match his free hand and we shook hands. I 
remember being surprised at the softness of his 
skin; the handshake was firm yet extremely 
gentle. "Thank you, Sir,” I said and started for 
the car. When I turned around one more time he 
had disappeared. I did as instructed and 
honked my car’s horn twice when I cleared the 
gate. 

Four months prior to his death, Mr. Hein¬ 
lein, called my wife and me to discuss a project 
on which he had been working. During the 
telephone conversation, he confided to us that 
he was “planning on starting a new novel." (He 
never began it, according to Mrs. Heinlein). I 
suspect instead of starting a new novel, he 
finally completed the transition from writer to 
character. Now he is with Maureen, Gwen-Ha¬ 
zel, Colin, Lazarus and all the rest, while Justin 
Foote, Chief Archivist for the Howard Founda¬ 
tion, is dutifully recording the eventfor posterity. 

Good-bye old friend, and may your sense 
of freedom live on in each and every one of us. 

D 
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FOLK 



Orson Scott CarcI 


A suspenseful, futuristic adventure by one of the truly 
great science fiction writers! 

After World War III and the collapse of civilization, the remaining survivors struggle to unite 
themselves and rebuild the world they knew. But there are some people who just don’t fit 
in...the folk of the fringe! All they want is to go home. 

The First Edition of this monumental epoch will consist of two editions: A 475 copy signed, 
numbered edition will be specially bound and slipcased. There will also be a quality, full-cloth 
trade hardcover edition. 

Available February, 1989 

We request that payment accompany all orders. We 
accept MasterCard and Visa for all retail purchases. 
Shipping: Charged on all orders. U.S. Customers: Add 
$2.00 for the first book for book rate (uninsured) ship¬ 
ping, $.75 for each additional book. Add $2.50 for UPS 
insured shipping. 

FOLK OF THE FRINGE by Orson Scott Card 

PHANTASIA PRESS Trade Edition (ISBN 0-932096-49-2). $ 22.00 

5536 CRISPIN WAY 

west dloomfield Michigan 48033 Please write for our free catalog. 
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M/4KE IT 2CRE/1M 



John Shirley 


Jerry Pournelle was standing over me at a 
Worldcon party, and he was insulting me. I can't 
remember precisely what he said. Something 
about why did I have to be such a noisy, troub¬ 
lesome, “nasty little” attention-grabbing shit. He 
was drinking, and he was spraying spittle 
around all this, so it was a bit hard to make out 
some of it. I was jet-lagged and depressed, 


feeling pretty limp, not really up for a fight 
(“feeling limp...not really up”, these unconcious 
penile references emerge when recollecting an 
argument with Jerry. One feels that one is sup¬ 
posed to whip out one’s johnson, as Jerry whips 
out his, and use itforself defense). So I basically 
justsmiled wanly up at him and mumbled some¬ 
thing like, “Oh, I'm just trying to make things 


more interesting, pump a little fresh air in, Jerry.” 
Was he jealous? Feeling I was getting all that 
wonderful flak usually reserved for Jerry? I 
heard that the Worldcon’s questionnaires to 
panelists asked, “Who do you absolutely not 
want to be on a panel with?” The winner in that 
category was Jerry Pournelle. And second 
place? Me! 

I must be doing something right. 

I think we ought to have a panel at some 
con: Obnoxious Assholes of Science Fiction. Me 
and Jerry’ll be on it. Hell, I’ll be the Immoderator. 
Who else? Harry Harrison? David Gerrold? Joei 
Rosenberg? Oh, definitely. 

I’m serious about the panel. Book it, boys, 
I’ll cheerfully be on it. 

I’m not serious about the assholism, O Liti¬ 
gious Ones. 

But meantime I want to talk to you about 
something that is serious, and it has to do with 
Jerry Pournelle and his ilk. Standing over me at 
that party, radiating bullyish intolerance, Jerry 
personified astate of mind that plagues contem¬ 
porary life and endangers ourfuture. It really has 
more to do with what I infer to be Jerry’s ideol¬ 
ogy, from statements I’ve heard from him and 
his friends regarding regulation of industry, 
regarding the space program, regarding nu¬ 
clear technology-regarding our whole ap¬ 
proach to modern civilization. My impression is, 
Jerry and friends are basically of the school that 
advocates unbridled growth-in the space pro¬ 
gram, in the nuclear industry. Areas where SF 
writers should be especially knowledgeable. 
Knowledge brings responsibility. 

Someone recently asked me in an interview 
if I thought that SF writers have a responsibility 
to speak out on social issues. Absolutely, yes. 

We specialize in projecting the future. In 
extrapolation. I think we’re better at it than most 
people. I think SF writers are better at it than so- 
called “futurists” and institutes whotry to predict 
the future. If you drive down a road ahead of the 
other cars and see that the bridge is washed out, 
don’tyou have a responsibility to drive back and 
warn the others coming from behind? 

In my opinion, the opinion of an SF writer, 
an extrapolator, our greatest danger is in our 
prevailing attitudes about technology and the 
environment. It's crystalized with especial clarity 
in our style of dealing with nuclear energy. 

I was in Boston, at MIT, a deviant SF writer 
somehow slipped in with the Old Guard types, 
brought from the Bay Area to give my views on 
the space program. Anything that was on my 
mind, they said. I was speaking to a conference 
of the International Space University, space 
scientists and techies from around the country 
and around the world, students and middle 
aged professors both, and what was on my mind 
was 49.25 pounds of plutonium scheduled to fly 
along with a space shuttle. 

I’m a believer in the space program-or, 
anyway, in some hypothetical space program. 
I’m a believer in its "benefits for the world”. I’m 
aware that there'll have to be some risks taken 
for that benefit. But NASA's latest risk may be 
one risk too many. 

NASA plans to launch two space shuttles, in 
1989 and 1990, each carrying as cargo a space 
probe utilizing plutonium dioxide, mostly pluto¬ 
nium 238, its most radioactive isotope. The 1989 
mission will utilize 49.95 lbs; the 1990 mission 
will carry 24.2 lbs. According to Michio Kaku, 
professor of nuclear physics at New York’s City 
University, if either of those amounts of pluto- 
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nium were dispersed in an explosion of the 
Challenger variety there could be a catastrophic 
incident with a death toll in the thousands, or 
tens of thousands. Other people have made 
casualty estimates far, far higher. Dr. John 
Hoffman, professor Emeritus of medical physics 
at the University of California, Berkeley, tells us 
that if the plutonium from Project Galileo is 
dispersed by an explosion in fine pieces the 
amount of radioactivity released would be more 
than the combined plutonium radioactivity re¬ 
turned to Earth in the fallout from all the nuclear 
weapons testing of the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and the United Kingdom, which would, 
he estimates, cause 950,000 lung cancer 
deaths. If it gets dispersed over Florida, he says, 
“Kiss Florida goodbye.” 

NASA claims that plutonium won't be re¬ 
leased in an accident because the substance 
will be encapsulated in ‘clads’ made of an irrid- 
ium alloy. They maintain that these containers 
can survive pressures in excess of 2000 pounds 
per square inch. But a department of Energy 
safety analysis report concluded that if an explo¬ 
sion occured on or near the launch pad, it would 
generate pressures up to ten times higher than 
2000 pounds per square inch-enough to de¬ 
stroy the clads and disperse the plutonium. But 
suppose the shuttle makes it into space. The 
latest plan for Galileo that I’m aware of is to send 
it first to Venus and then slingshot it gravitation¬ 
ally from there back to Earth which it would circle 
twice before being shot, using Earth's gravita¬ 
tional field for momentum, to Jupiter. The NASA 
report concedes that there is a remote chance, 
as they put it, that the spacecraft may re-enter 
the Earth’s atmosphere and burn up, thereby 
creating a plutonium cloud. 

The plutonium is to be used to fuel a radio¬ 
isotope thermoelectric generator for on-board 
electric maintenance power. But dissenting sci¬ 
entists urge that we use, instead, a combination 
of the latest in super-compact batteries com¬ 
bined with new advances in solar power. If 
there's an alternative to the use of plutonium, 
why take the risk? If there had been 40 pounds 
of plutonium aboard the Challenger, thousands 
might well have died. 

When I spoke about this at MIT I made it 
clear that I do believe in vigorously expanding 
into space. Butnotinawaythatwould makethe 
blunderingthat precedingthe Challenger disas¬ 
ter look like a Golden Era of planning. Some of 
the techies at MIT maintained, though, that 
designing a new system that didn’t use the 
plutonium would take too long; the danger was 
an acceptable risk because of the potential 
gains to society. 

“What if it gets up to two million dead?” I 
asked. “How about that many? Is that still an 
acceptable tradeoff?” 

“If it comes to that, yeah,” the space enthu¬ 
siast said. 

It’sthis kind of mentalitythat has forged not 
only the sloppy, gawky NASA space program, 
but also a great deal of our bizarrely clumsy, 
self-toxifying civilization; a civilization afflicted 
with an excess of growth hormone, construction 
a giant too big for his own bones. 

I'm no Luddite. I adore technology, intelli¬ 
gently used. But I think we have a tendency to 
leave our inventions only half invented. We are 
plagued with machines only halfway designed. 
We design the device for immediate benefit 
without regard for longterm side effects. And 
we’re getting the side effects of our half-invented 


technologies now: acid rain. The greenhouse 
effect. The sickness of the oceans. The following 
is a quote from a recent Washington Post: “A 
physicians group urged yesterday that the gov¬ 
ernment undertake a national study of illnesses 
and deaths among Americans living near nu¬ 
clear weapons plants, citing government stud¬ 
ies that suggest increased cancer rates among 
workers at the facilities. ‘We believe that the 
current situation at these facilities constitutes a 
national public-health emergency,' Officials of 
Physicians for Social Responsibility said. The 
group described the government’s 14-state 
bomb complex as a ‘creeping Chernobyl’ that is 
'steadily affecting the health and lives of millions 
of workers and residents’.” 

John Glenn, afairly conservative Democrat 
and certainly no wild eyed alarmist, recently 
stated that we’ve been planning our nuclear 
power and weaponry facilities with an eye to 
immediate benefits with no thought to the disas¬ 
trous results that come from abandoning long¬ 
term planning and safety considerations. 

The plutonium cargo on the space shuttle is 
just the latest manifestation of the half-invention 
mindset. Nuclear power in general has to be re¬ 
examined. I’m taking the same position Carl 
Sagan recently took: Nuclear power can be¬ 
come useful, even bountiful, but not till we’re 
through inventing it. Not until it's tamed. 

And it ain't tamed yet. The Institute of Con¬ 
cern for Public Health estimates there may be 16 
million radiation casualties by the year 2000 
including 250,000 American atomic veterans, 
entire communities living downwind of the test 
sites in the U.S., Australia, South Pacific atolls, 
China and the USSR; people in Scandinavia 
contaminated by fallout from Chernobyl and 
hundreds of thousands of nuclear industry 
workers and their neighbors. 

That dean of hard SF, Hal Clement, was 
also at the MIT conference. He argued that he 
himself was an atomic veteran, had been ex¬ 
posed to high radiation in bomb testing experi¬ 
ments, and had suffered no ill effects. The MIT 
techies chortled at this. I pointed out that there 
are always people who’ve smoked three packs 
of cigarettes a day for fifty years who point to 
their good health--but no one seriously uses 
these examples to dispute the Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral’s conclusions about tobacco. There are 
always a few exceptions. But statistically, the 
danger is very real. 

That danger is not something we're sup¬ 
posed to know about. Much of the funding for 
research on the health effects of radiation is 
controlled by government agencies with vested 
interests in nuclear powers and weapons. Pa¬ 
pers disputing the official government view 
have been repeatedly suppressed, until re¬ 
cently. 

Recent breakthroughs in understanding 
low-level radiation suggest that the scientific 
basis of the standard for a safe radiation level- 
set by the International Committe on Radiologi¬ 
cal Protection, the ICRP-is badly flawed. The 
supposed safe level is up to five rads; there is 
much evidence that one-tenth of that level is 
dangerous. Low level ionizing radiation dam¬ 
ages cells and can lead to the formation of free 
radicals which scramble a cell’s chemistry, 
making it easier for viruses to invade, easier for 
cancer to develop. 

According to the National Institute of Health 
there are a number of clearly defined Leukemia 
clusters among populations near nuclear power 


plants. The NIH survey was prompted by others 
in Massachusetts and in England showing sub¬ 
stantially higher cancer rates among people 
living near the plants. 

Over 800 scientists from around the world 
have signed a petition asking for reform of the 
radiation standard to one-tenth of the ICRP 
designation. Karl Z. Morgan, a former chairman 
of the ICRP, who served as director of health 
physics at Oak Ridge National Laboratory for 29 
years, is one of the leading proponents of the 
movement to reform the standard. So far, nu¬ 
clear industry lobbyists and governement influ¬ 
ence has suppressed the reform. 

I laid this out, too, at MIT but the only 
response I got was, “You’re getting more radia¬ 
tion than what you think is dangerous every 
day-your microwave oven and color TV both 
put out lots of radiation.” But there are many 
kinds of radiation. The kind to worry about is 
ionizing radiation; microwave energy-which 
should not be leaking if your microwave oven is 
properly made-isnot ionizing radiation. Neither 
is color TV radiation. Sunlight, after all, is aform 
of radiation. 

Science, for nuclear power enthusiasts, 
would seem to be something utilized only selec¬ 
tively. Anything else would slow down the pro¬ 
gram, and evidently the program has to proceed 
at any cost. 

The Weyerhaeuser paper company, a huge 
outfit that annually mows down miles of trees, 
uses a major component of the chemical that 
made up Agent Orange as part of its ongoing 
defoliant program. Indeed, the government 
widely uses the same stuff. It’s a herbicide called 
2,4-D. Weyerhaeuser uses the stuff to remove 
underbrush for a variety of commercial reasons. 
Trouble is, it first damages the topsoil, then gets 
into the water table and causes birth defects in 
the local wildlife-and also in people in sur¬ 
rounding communities. When there were com¬ 
plaints about this, the chairman of the Weyer¬ 
haeuser Corporation suggested that the local 
women plan their babies around Weyer¬ 
haeuser’s spraying schedule. 

Not thinking about a danger to children is 
quite literally not thinking about the future. This 
kind of brutal cynicism and shortsightedness is 
pervasive in American industry. We're sup¬ 
posed to trust industry to police itself, without 
our regulation of it. That’s what many of the more 
irresponsible voices in the SF field would have 
us do. Outfits like Weyerhaeuser and those who 
dominate the nuclear power industry have 
demonstrated they cannot be trusted with our 
future. 

All this is not the result of unfinished tech¬ 
nology alone; it’s the result of unfinished think¬ 
ing, of a mindset that emphasizes immediate 
rewards, examines a technological direction 
only in a childishly narrow scope. 

I'm not suggesting that we abolish new 
inventions; I’m suggesting that we think them 
through, and devise them so they are environ¬ 
mentally clean. That should be the second half 
of inventing. As SF writers and SF thinkers, it’s 
our responsibility to provide the imagination to 
help think the process through. And the will to 
look at technological issues honestly. O 

[Sources of Information for the preceding 
piece: The New York Times, the Los Angeles 
Times, the Washington Post, The Nation maga¬ 
zine, Greenpeace Magazine; the scientists and 
institutes cited in the article.] 
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Richard E. Geis 


More than four years ago I began to sizzle 
and smoke. Publishing Science Fiction Review 
became more and more of an ordeal. And read¬ 
ing SF and fantasy almost impossible. The reali¬ 
zation came to me amid the stink of flaming 
dedication: I'm burned out! 

And so I quit. I phased out SFR. I stopped 
reading SF and fantasy. I took that long, long 
delayed vacation under the umbrella of my life¬ 
long cerebral palsy and increasingly very se¬ 
vere arthritis. 

It was fun for a while. But I began to get 
bored. And then I made a mistake. I published a 
couple issues of my personal journal. And then 
I picked up a copy of Those Who Hunt the 
Night by Barbara Hambly-dnd I was hooked on 
SF again. Hooked on good fiction again. 

After that I read again, and again, and so 
this column was created. And so it goes. 

Since Stand on Zanzibar, which won the 


Best Novel Hugo in 1969, John Brunner has 
been writing fiction which shows his concern 
with social/economic/cultural issues. He has 
been outspoken in his advocacy of peace and 
disarmament and has viewed with increasing 
alarm the problems of pollution and corporate 
greed, the horror of nuclear war. 

Brunner's new novel, Children of the 
Thunder (Del Rey, $4.50, January 1989, 320 
pages) is perhaps the end of the line for him in 
these arenas of controversy and advocacy, 
because in this book, which portrays a disinte¬ 
gration of civilization worldwide, in which cor¬ 
ruption and greed in all areas combine to poison 
and endanger the public in a dozen ways, he 
sees the only way to salvation as a distasteful 
resort to a new man, a superior, ruthless elite 
who have the power to compel obediance by 
means of an inherited gene which gives them 


the ability to make anyone they choose love 
them. 

The power is a kind of charm/charisma/ 
physical attraction raised to whatever level is 
required to ensure obedience. 

Why this gene has suddenly emerged from 
one man and with such power is not explained 
(or I do not recall). 

The plot and characters are secondary to 
the powerful theme, and the writing seems 
rather poor compared to previous work. The 
story involves a stuggling near-future science 
writer named Peter Levin in England and his 
involvement with American sociologist Claudia 
Morris whose research into juvenile crime leads 
them and co-workers into an ever-deepening 
mystery and an awareness of a group of English 
teenagers who possess a strange power to 
compel obedience, and of the apparently van¬ 
ished man who fathered them all by means of 
artificial insemination. 
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As the novel progresses, by means of news 
bulletins and the problems of daily living, an 
increasingly terrible picture of the world 
emerges and becomes oppressive and overrid¬ 
ing. Unintended but inevitable man-made natu¬ 
ral and unnatural disasters occur daily, morality 
and law are in afree-fallto disaster and anarchy, 
and government becomes increasingly neo- 
Nazi and dictatorial, using all the electronic 
weapons available to control increasingly angry 
and discontented citizens (but hardly ever the 
criminals). 

John paints a no-hope scenario of man¬ 
kind's inability and unwillingness to live with 
himself and control his technology. And the 
ending of the novel, pitiless and desperate, 
indicates the extent of John Brunner’s pessi¬ 
mism and gloom. 

What will John write next? More of the 
same? It seems to me he’s made his final 
statement here. Why go over the same ground? 
Will he return to his beginnings and write pure 
space adventure again? 

HOMEGOING by Frederik Pohl (Del Rey, 
$16.95, April, 1989, 288 pages) is fast-paced, 
easy reading, at first apparently juvenile, later 
incredible. An alien species in a giant spaceship 
send to spy on Earth a young human male they 
say they saved from the womb of a dying astro¬ 
naut. 

But his mission goes awry and Earth au¬ 
thorities are suspicious. Earth science is far 
more advanced than the aliens suspected. 

The alien-indoctrinated young man falls in 
love with his young woman international secu¬ 
rity escort and a problem of basic loyalties sur- 

As multiple lies emerge and as secret plans 
and counter-attacks are readied, the youth, 
named John William Washington by the aliens 
but nicknamed Sandy, matures with blinding 
speed and in an incredible display of wisdom, 
cultural, social, and personal adjustment, and 
independence (in how long--a week?) after his 
lifetime of regimentation, solves the crisis facing 
the hostile aliens and humans, saves Earth, 
saves the aliens, saves his own future and lives 
out his life happy and married, an international 
and interplanetary hero. 

Had this youth had a year to adjust to the 
shattering disorienting personal truths dumped 
upon him in a few days, to say nothing of his 
entry into a human civilization which is radically 
different from that which he learned from long 
outdated TV and radio recordings, he might be 
believable as the mature, decisive, perceptive, 
commanding alpha male he magically be¬ 
comes in these final chapters. 

What Pohl has written and what Del Rey 
have decided to publish is an absurd science 
fiction and human fairy tale, a juvenile which will 
convince uncritical 12-year-olds and few others. 

There is some good writing in detailing the 
Hakh’hli society and culture, and some hope in 
the post-WWIII breakup of nations into thou¬ 
sands of commonwealths worldwide. The 
healthy and natural sexuality of the egg-laying 
aliens and Sandy’s virgin lust is.refreshing. 

But overall this novel is a disappointment. 

The Last Deathship Off Antares by Wil¬ 
liam John Watkins (Questar/Popular Library, 
January, 1989, $3.95, 204 pages) is an extraor¬ 
dinary SF novel. It is written in the first-person, 


best-friend mode, it deals with hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of human prisoners of war surviving in 
brutal conditions inside giant hollow alien 
prison spaceships, and it has no women charac¬ 
ters, nor any homosexuality. Sex does not exist, 
according to Watkins, not even when all those 
men get enough to eat and are rested. 

There is, however, all kinds of physical 
brutality, hand-to-hand fighting for possession 
of the feeding niches set up by the alien invad¬ 
ers, and even a religion of The Dead who eat the 
losers who drift down to the bottom in the light 
gravity. These prisoners are the surrendered 
crews of the outclassed and out-fought and ill- 
equipped space navy of the worlds governed/ 
owned by the Stellar Incorporation, and they 
were sent out to fight for Peaceful Trade by 
profiteers who provided faulty weapons and 
deathtrap ships. 

The semi-humanoid aliens, called Anties, 
are super macho creatures who fight to the 
death and have no respect for cowards. They 
have utter contempt for humans. 

Enter Driscoll, incredible, super strong, a 
superior man who is stone blind but who has 
more than compensated with fine-tuned other 
senses. He can outfight any sighted man. He 
has conceived a Plan to stop the horrible anar¬ 
chy in the prison ships and eventually take over 
the ships and defeat the Anties. 

Driscoll declares, “All niches belong to the 
Cooperative,” and recruits men one by one, 
converts them, and sends them to convince by 
force others. 

The Cooperative grows in power and early 
on has an encounter with The Dead. An uneasy 
alliance is forged. 

The ultimate aim is to change the govern¬ 
ment of the Stellar Incorporation and get re¬ 
venge on the profiteers. And we see a not-so- 
hidden struggle between socialism and capital¬ 
ism, between freedom and “cooperation", be¬ 
tween secular power and religion. The “Coop¬ 
erative” always wins. Driscoll’s cry has become 
“Everywhere is the Cooperative.” Still later his 
assertion is “Everything in the fleet belongs to 
the Cooperative.” And finally the ultimate state¬ 
ment: “All worlds belong to the Cooperative!" 

And Driscoll has a philosophy-religion of 
his own: he invokes the Gradient as the lode- 
stone for almost all decisions. The energy gradi¬ 
ent (efficiency) is the yardstick, and the super¬ 
natural aspect is Driscoll’s belief that when 
people die they sink lower in the Gradient~the 
energy spectrum-and perhaps retain con¬ 
sciousness and eventually re-emerge. 

This novel, on its cover seemingly a band- 
bang space adventure, is actually loaded with 
socio-economic-religious bullets which explode 
in the mind to cause all kinds of thinking or 
unthinking acceptance in unwary readers. 

The first-person, best-friend narrative style 
is unsatisfying to me: 1 want to be in on the hero’s 
plans and moves at the time, not told later in 
shorthand form by the observer friend. And I 
don’t like the novel to be one long flashback told 
to me long after all these critical events took 
place. 

Nor do I like the idea of Driscoll needlessly 
sacrificing himself during the final battle in order 
to become a martyr and God-Hero so that his 
Plan can be socio-economically effective. I 
know, I know, the Gradient told him to do it. 

The Last Deathship Off Antares is cer¬ 
tainly a provocative novel, and afrustrating one. 


Those Who Hunt the Night by Barbara 
Hambly (Del Rey, $16.95, December, 1988) is a 
wonderfully written novel, tension-ridden from 
the opening, and a totally successful melding of 
vampire horror, science fiction, historical and 
detective. 

I am reluctant to give any of the story lest I 
weaken or destroy some of the joy and pleasure 
to be derived from reading this fine book from 
the beginning. But it is set primarily in 1907 
London, and involves an Oxford professor, 
James Asher (formerly a spy for His Majesty’s 
government), who is forced to find the ruthless 
killer of some of London's oldest vampires. 
Asher’s wife will be killed if he refuses the task. 
His “employer” is Simon Ysidro, London's old¬ 
est vampire, urbane, self-controlled, originally 
from Spain, with terrifying mental and physical 
powers. 

The London and environs, and the Paris 
shown in this novel are fine, realistic, utterly 
convincing, and the people, their customs, 
dress and speech are all true to a degree be¬ 
yond my ability to find fault if flaws exist. Barbara 
Hambly, American, convinced me she had to be 
English, and a scholar, to have recreated turn- 
of-the-century England so convincingly. 

All this detail is inserted skillfully to serve 
the characters and the story; it is all atmosphere 
and barely noticed background, all there to 
draw the reader in, deeper and deeper, to 
immerse him in a reading experience he wishes 
never to end. 

The science fiction aspect comes from the 
genesis of vampires: what makes them that way, 
really? Why can’t they endure sunlight? Why 
are they so incredibly strong? How can they 
control the minds of their victims? Why do they 
need human blood to survive? 

- Barbara Hambly has answered these ques¬ 
tions so well she will have you believing vam¬ 
pires do exist, and will perhaps make you think 
about your eccentric neighbors in a new light. 

The interpersonal dynamics-the friend- 
shipl-which develops between Asher and Si¬ 
mon Ysidro, is subtle and inevitable-and satis¬ 
fying. During the harrowing final deadly scenes, 
one risks death to save the other. 

But of all its strengths, to me the most 
powerful of the novel is the grip it placed on my 
attention. It takes really superior story telling to 
draw me in (a hardcore gimlet-eyed reader of 
fictionfrom my fifth year) and hold meto the end. 
The pace, the fear, the suspicion, the paranoia, 
the revelations, the dangers permeate every 
page. 

Strong mention must be made of Asher’s 
young, pretty wife, Lydia, a liberated woman of 
character, of will, a medical student who helps 
her husband in crucial ways despite her danger. 
She too is utterly believable, not just a pretty face 
who screams with fear, and not just a token 
modern woman set dashingly in old London to 
satisfy present social imperatives. 

Those Who Hunt the Night is one of the 
best novels of 1988, or 1989, or any year. You 
will be poorer in spirit and enjoyment if you don't 
read it, and you will be foolish if you don't make 
haste to read Barbara Hambly stories any time 
they come to your notice. 

I'll see you next issue with more reviews, 
now that I'm feeling my oats, and with some 
more strongly stated opinions about writing and 
SF. D 
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There have been many opinions as to the 
usefulness of science fiction as a literary genre. 
The fun of reading about strange places and 
stranger beings and possible futures is, of 
course, the primary concern of most readers, 
and I have no problem with that. Sociological 
commentary comes along way down the list, 
along with the promotion of one or another 
political worldview. 

I have my own hypothesis, however, and it 
is none of the above. Through SF, I truly believe, 
we can try, without risk, various plans and pat¬ 
terns for the future. 

In his controversial book, The Origin of 
Consciousness in the Breakdown of the Bi¬ 
cameral Mind, Julian Jaynes recognizes the 
"analog I,” which our kind sends forward 
through various possibilities, before tackling a 
new and unknown activity. This analog, with 
perfect safety to the real self, can work through 
any number of variants on a theme, creating 
viable reactions, new possibilities, and alternate 
routes as it is danced like a puppet along the 
paths of possible futures. 

Such activity gives the 'real' person some 
confidence in this as-yet-unapproached situ¬ 
ation, as well as in his ability to deal with it. Yet 
nothing has happened at all! And what does 
happen will probably not resemble the analog’s 
experiences in any way whatsoever. 

Yet it is possible to see the great psycho¬ 
logical advantages inherent in the ability to cre¬ 
ate scenarios and to deal with them on an imagi¬ 
nary level. Mistakes may never arise, which 
might have been serious problems without such 
a psychological rehearsal. Who knows, in fact, 
what mistakes may already have been avoided, 
simply because some tale-teller explored the 
possibilities in fiction? 

That, I think, is what SF does for society, 
technology, and individuals, as we all come to 
grips with the future and its mind-boggling vari¬ 
ables. The human imagination can come up 
with just about anything that is possible, and 
that can give us glimpses of futures that we may 
notwant to enter and progressions of events that 
we cannot honorably allow to happen. 

Think, if you will, of what would probably 
happen if some alien species actually landed in 
Washington and wanted to communicate with 
our leaders. Because of years and years of 
conditioning for such an eventuality, it is to be 
hoped that our reaction would not, as in many 
books and movies of the past, be instant mobi¬ 
lization of the military. There is some real possi¬ 
bility of a peaceful and productive cooperation, 
if such a thing should occur. No longer does the 
term ‘alien’ connote only bug-eyed monsters on 
the prowl for nubile young earthwomen. 

Peaceful contact will only happen, if hap¬ 
pen it does, because we, instead of being iso¬ 
lated and afraid in our racial chauvinism, have 
been conditioned by science fiction novels, as 
well as some of the more enlightened movies, to 
look upon such encounters as possibly produc¬ 
tive, instead of immediately and obviously dan¬ 
gerous. 

If such a thing should occur, I would hope 
that Washington, instead of alerting the Penta¬ 
gon to awar footing, would get intouch with the 
Science Fiction Writers of America. We, more 
than anyone else, are equipped to engage in the 
difficult and fascinating matter of approaching 
an alien intelligence and finding mutual ground 
on which to come to agreement. We have al¬ 


ready dealt, in fiction, with many of the problems 
of communication, biology, cultural differences, 
and mutual wariness that would be present at 
such a meeting. This makes us uniquely suited 
to dealing with something of this kind. 

But that is not the only area in which I 
believe that we can make (or have already 
made) a solid and positive mark on the future 
that is now our own past. Who is to say that 
military minds might not have been tempted to 
risk atomic war, in any of the numbers of interna¬ 
tional conflagrations that have arisen since 
1945, if there had not been all those end-of-the- 


world novels hypothesizing terrible futures in 
which such risks were taken and horrendous 
things happened as a result? 

Nevil Shute’s “On the Beach,” Pat Frank's 
“Alas Babylon,” movies like “Dr. Strangelove” 
have given not only their authors but the general 
public a look at a world devastated by atomic 
war, and nobody liked what they saw. Not even, 
I suspect, the generals, who, ordinarily, lack 
imagination and empathy to an astonishing 
degree. Perhaps, seeing these dark imaginings, 
they asked themselves if they wanted to try 
surviving in contexts like those, and replied with 
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a resounding “no". 

I don't for a moment say that SF novels 
decided that question. I do, however, think that 
having those glimpses of possible futures dis¬ 
seminated rather widely among the engineers 
and physicists and eminent theoreticians in¬ 
volved in our technological defense may well 
have influenced their minds to a small but vital 
extent. Politicians probably don’t read SF (or 
much of anything), but those who advise them in 
such areas do, in many cases, read what we 
write, which, added to theirown expertise, might 
well have made a difference in their judgments. 
Added to the reactions of the military, these 
elements might have tipped the balance, just 
enough. 

Subtle it may be, but I think that the influ¬ 
ence of speculative fiction does have a real 
effect upon the real world. For that reason, I 
would like to see some of our number begin 
laying their plots in worlds destroyed, not by war 
but by ecological disasters likethe deforestation 
of the Amazon basin. We all know that the 
pollution of air, land, and water is taking place 
and that a time is going to come in which our 
species cannot survive, simply because of 
wrong-headed interests only concerned with 
the quick buck. 

What if we began making it plain what sort 
of world will circle this system in another 
hundred years if everything proceeds linearly in 
the areas of manufacturing, acid rain, deforesta¬ 
tion, pollution of the oceans, and a failure to 
utilize non-polluting sources of energy? As the 
background for a gripping plot, I suspect that 
this would be something rather different (at least 


I have seen nothing like it) to presentto the jaded 
palates of SF readers. 

And it might, just might, make a shade of 
difference in the thinking of someone in author¬ 
ity, somewhere down the line. That difference, it 
is possible, might cause a decision to be made 
that would allow our kind to survive on its native 
world, instead of moving on to ruin another. 

There are many other areas into which we 
need to insert the needles of speculation and 
observation. Education, for one, is desperately 
in need of a good overhaul, a complete rethink¬ 
ing, and a vital transfusion of imagination and 
interest. Our political system needs to be re¬ 
vamped to get rid of the wasted motion and 
money. 

Even our wars, if we go back to the good old 
days of blowing out your enemy’s guts with a 
rifle, need some time and motion study for effi¬ 
ciency's sake. Taking the same hill, again and 
again, when everyone knows we are going to 
walk away, in the end, and leave it to the buz¬ 
zards, is not cost-effective, and we know it better 
than most. 

Indeed, why should we not explore non- 
confrontational methods of solving conflicts? 
We have the imagination. We have the intelli¬ 
gence, I devoutly hope. Why not write books 
dealing with beings who, instead of grabbing up 
weapons and going to war, find intelligent ways 
in which to resolve their mutual dilemmas? 

A phenomenon that has distressed me for 
some time, in our field, is the insistence on the 
part of some editors and some critics that con¬ 
flict can only be a matter of violence. The ‘rule’ 
for fiction that conflict must be present for a story 


to be a story is not even almost true. Many 
excellent literary stories have no conflict whatso¬ 
ever, but deal with asympathetic character solv¬ 
ing emotional or personal or social problems on 
a rational level. 

One of the reasons why, at times, the literati 
have turned up their noses at SF may well be the 
factthattoo many of ourwriters and editors work 
as rf this were a fact instead of an hypothesis. 
They should read O. Henry, for instance, who 
wrote superb stories that compel reader interest, 
and few of them contained anything our mod¬ 
erns would recognize as conflict. Many myster¬ 
ies are simple puzzle-solving novels, dealing 
with intelligent people doing interesting things, 
without fisticuffs, sexual tensions, racial square- 
offs or any other obvious source of conflict. 

So why not try writing books and stories of 
this type, sometimes, instead of the constant 
conflict-ridden material that composes too 
much of the content of SF and even fantasy 
tales? Surely there is room in our wide-open 
field for an “analog we” to explore the possibili¬ 
ties of non-confrontational adventure! 

It may be useful to those who write SF, as 
well as those who read it, to realize, as we 
proceed with our activities, that the things we 
write are not just fantasies couched in technical 
terms. These can, if done well and effectively, be 
what Jaynes calls autoscopic images of the 
future, glimpsed through the lens of fiction. 

They might even make a difference, some¬ 
where down the line, that would have dramatic 
effects upon our world and ourselves. And that, 
friends and colleagues, would be a goal worth 
trying for. □ 


FEELING LATELY? 



Then why not satisfy that craving with a huge 650 page 
helping of stories from the most famous fantasy magazine 
of all time? Weird Tales — 32 Unearthed Terrors is a 
bargain-priced hardcover featuring 32 rare stories and 
short novels from “The Unique Magazine”, along with their 
original illustrations and informative introductions. Over 
250,000 words of great weird fiction, in a color Bok jacket, 
at the incredible price of only $12, postpaid. And all of our 
copies feature a special limited edition bookplate laid in, 
signed by the editors of the book. 

Along with the hardcover we’ll enclose a free copy of our 
latest monthly catalog featuring all the latest releases in 
the SF/Fantasy field. (Or if you just want a sample catalog, 
send $1). Discover why we are the most popular mail order 
business operating in the fantasy field today. And get rid 
of that weird feeling! 

Send your check or money order to: 

Weinberg Books 
P.O. Box 423 
Oak Forest, IL 60452 
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MONA LISA OVERDRIVE by William Gibson 

(Bantam Spectra, 1988,260 pp., $17.95, ISBN 0- 
553-05250-0) 

Reviewed by Doug Fratz 

With Mona Lisa Overdrive, William 
Gibson concludes the fast-paced, hard-edged 
romp he began with Neuromancer (1984), and 
continued with Count Zero (1986). With each 
new volume, Gibson has continued to develop 
as a writer of fiction. Mona Lisa Overdrive is 
succeeds as a satisfying conclusion to Gibson’s 
three-volume saga of cyberspace. 

Gibson chose a tried-and-true structure for 
his concluding novel. He carries four or five 
separate plotlines, with aseparate set of charac¬ 
ters for each, through most of the book. As the 
plotlines unfold, interconnections slowly be¬ 
come clear. In the concluding few chapters, all 
of the plotlines (and most of the characters) 
converge. It’s a formula that works well with 
Gibson’s fast-paced style (which gives too little 
time to consider how much is based on chance 
and coincidence) and his penchant for using 
viewpoint characters who know very little about 
the bigger picture. 

To fully appreciate Gibson's work, it is 
important not to read it with the mindset of hard 
SF. Gibson has created a startlingly vivid and 
engaging surface for his milieu, but it is a milieu 
whose plausibility doesn't stand up well under 
close scrutiny. Gibson gives cyberspace emo¬ 
tional verisimilitude primarily through reso¬ 
nances with the graphics and concepts of 
modern video games, but never makes a seri¬ 
ous attempt to explain or justify it in rational, 
scientific terms. Given a few minutes to think, 
one realizes that cyberspace, as presented in 
these books by Gibson really makes no sense. 
For one thing, limitations in the speed of infor¬ 
mation transfer and the human brain itself as¬ 
sures that “cyberspace cowboys” would be no 
match for the electronic programs of the matrix. 
Imagine the amount of information transferral it 
would require to translate and constantly up¬ 
date all the information from all the relevant data 
in the matrix into human sensory terms (primar¬ 
ily visual). Gibson never gives correlations be¬ 
tween areas in cyberspace and physical geog¬ 
raphy. It often, in these books, makes no sense 
why the information learned from contact with 
the matrix got there in the first place, except, 
conveniently, for Gibson’s characters to learn. In 
practice, cyberspace is simply a magical realm 
of the type seen quite often in the genre, but with 
a high-tech coating. 

Gibson draws his characters from a very 



limited subset of his future world; all are either 
incredibly rich and powerful industrial mag¬ 
nates or impoverished street hustlers. The eco¬ 
nomics of Gibson's world also makes little 
sense. It is obviously based on a quick-and-dirty 
extrapolation of today's international organized 
crime network, an interesting by not very believ¬ 
able model for future world commerce. 

But dozens of the concepts used by Gibson 
in these books ring very true indeed. For in¬ 
stance, Gibson postulates that as space and 
high technology create new wealth, some of the 
super-wealthy will likely become self-indul- 
gently eccentric in ways not even possible with 
today’s technology. And computer-generated 
artificial intelligences seem a likely solution to 
allow user-friendly interfacing with massive 
computer information networks. (This latter 
concept has also been handled well in the '80s 
by several others, including old Guard types like 
Fred Pohl in his Heechee books.) 

In literally the last few paragraphs of Mona 
Lisa Overdrive, Gibson appears to reveal that 
his chronicles of cyberspace will continue--but 
not necessarily in our Solar System. It will most 
certainly be fascinating to see what William 
Gibson will create when he leaves the friendly 
confines of Earth. 



HEALER’S WAR by Elizabeth Ann Sarbor- 
ough (Doubleday/Doubleday, 1988, 303 pp., 
$17.95, ISBN 0-385-24828-8) 

Reviewed by Ardath Mayhar 


It is to be hoped that this novel will be 
reviewed as a mainstream book, rather than as 
science fiction. That is what it truly is, and other¬ 
wise many readers may miss what may be the 
most accurate and humane view of Vietnam 
written so far. 

There have been a lot of macho war-is-hell 
novels, but this is the first of them all that has 
given any glimpse of what it wasliketo be one of 
the American women stationed in Vietnam. Even 
the most dedicated chauvinist may well blush at 
the male attitudes the nurses had to deal with 
every day of their tours of duty. And even the 
most ‘patriotic’ cannot deny that there are obss- 
essed officers like General Hennessey who are 
quite willing to commit the most ghastly atroci¬ 
ties in the name of war. 

Annie Scarborough was there. Her heroine 
lives the sort of things that were happening all 
around, if not actually to her (and possibly even 
that). Her trek through the jungle, with an infan¬ 
tryman who fades in and out of a killing rage of 
madness and a one-legged Vietnamese boy 
whom she is trying to savefrom being sent to the 
Viet hospital (a sentence of death), is filled with 
detail that has to be' authentic. They can be felt, 
smelled, tasted-that jungle and the physical 
torments of bugs and heat and dirt and wounds. 

In our culture, it has been taken for granted 
that a woman’s viewpoint is different from (and 
therefore inferiorto) the male attitude. It is differ¬ 
ent, that is true, and if anything is inferior it is the 
all-too-common male penchantfor disembowel¬ 
ing and otherwise discommoding hisfellows.To 
find a war novel in which the protagonist is not 
dead set upon killing everything that moves is 
interesting. 

Tofind one in which the main character is a 
healer, trying her best to help everyone she can 
while impeded at every step either by Viet Cong 
or her own kind, is not only refreshing, it makes 
one have hope, once more, for the future of our 
kind. Kitty McCulley was given a gift of healing, 
and it was not principally that amulet which the 
old Vietnamese, Xe, left to her. 

Her main gift is the will to heal those in pain, 
to help those who are being tormented, and that 
is too rare an attribute in our sick-minded world. 
Her utter pain at having a patient killed beneath 
her hands rings through the book with complete 
authenticity. 

People who used to be little boys firing stick 
guns at each other now rule most of the world. 
Still fascinated by their lethal toys, they manage, 
from time to time, to stir up misery for their own 
kind. 

It is comforting to know that there are still 
people, many if not most of them female, who 
are not only willing but compelled to clean up 
their messes after them. To comfort the sick, to 
soothe the fevered, to tend the wounded is a 
noble calling. What aterrible thing it is that those 
whom they are there to help insist upon treating 
them as whores! 

I suspect that many of those who were 
officers and doctors, grunts and airmen, will 
have their feathers considerably ruffled at see¬ 
ing themselves through the eyes of one of the 
females they regarded as “not real troops." I 
expect some really nasty reviews of this book- 
from men. 

This is notan easy bookto read-there is too 
much naked truth in it. But it is an important one, 
and I feel that, given enough time to make an 
impact, it may even be a book that can make a 
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difference, however small, in the way women 
and men regard the pastime of war. 

It is a novel that throbs with pain. It may be 
able to convey that pain to others, along with the 
conviction that it is unnecessary for human 
beings to torment each other for any reason. 
And even if it cannot succeed at that, it is a read 
that will live inside your mind and your heart 
long after you finish the last page. 



THE GATE OF IVORY by Doris Egan (DAW, 
1989, 319 pp , $3.95, ISBN: 0-88677-328-8) 
Reviewed by Doug Fratz 


With her first novel, The Gale of Ivory, 
Doris Egan has made an auspicious debut in the 
science-fantasy adventure subgenre. Egan 
exhibits a deft hand at the conventions of the 
subgenre, and avoids most of the common 
rookie mistakes. 

The novel takes place thousands of years in 
the future on the planet Ivory, the only planet 
where “magic” works. The protagonist is a 
young, female college student named Theo¬ 
dora who is marooned on Ivory when she is 
mugged and misses her tourship. 

Ivory is basically a medieval planet with a 
feudal culture, but with a handful of high-tech¬ 
nology gadgets (aircars, computer information 
systems, etc.) and modern customs thrown in 
with what are otherwise simply 15th Century 
Earth technology and social systems. In other 
words, a typical medieval fantasy world with a 
few bits of of modern technology thrown in, a 
common science fantasy formula. 

But Egan handles this formula well. The 
story of Theodora as she survives as a fake card- 
reader in the market place, is chosen by a 
sorcerer from an important family to become a 
real card-reader, and becomes entwined in the 
byzantine intrigues of Ivory's ruling class, is 
interesting and well told. The novel is extremely 
readable, despite an occasional disorienting 
transition. 

Egan makes a brief, unsuccessful attempt 
midway through the novel to justify traditional 
fantasy magic working on a far future planet in 
an interstellar empire, which she probably 


should have just skipped. 

The Gates of Ivory heads towards a final 
conclusion, but takes a last-minute turn at the 
end which seems to suggest that Egan plans a 
sequel to continue the story of Theodora of 

Fans of science fantasy adventure will not 
be disappointed with this solid first novel. 



FIRES OF NUALA by Katharine Eliska Kim- 
briel (Questar/Popular Library, 1988, 324 pp., 
$3.95, ISBN 0-445-20759-0) 

Reviewed by Ardath Mayhar 

Once again Katharine Kimbriel has ex¬ 
plored the world of Nuala, with its radioactive 
context, its Sinis (who are human beings mu¬ 
tated to live as radioactively "hot" beings), and 
its even hotter intrigues and political schemes. 
Though this book was not as immediately ac¬ 
cessible as its predecessor, Fire Sanctuary, 
once the story begins to move, this is a book that 
is hard to put down. 

The beginning, as Darame wakes from her 
frozen sleep between worlds, is perhaps what 
disoriented me (as it did her, for a bit). The 
second chapter, in which the reader is plunged 
into the maelstrom of Nualan society and the 
unusual customs of the royal family, comes as a 
bit of a transitional shock, even for one who is 
familiar with the world. 

But once that transition is made, once the 
slaughter of the royal heirs begins, once the 
complex strands of the multiple plots and 
power-plays begin to weave and interweave, 
entangling Darame, Sheel the Healer, who 
unwillingly becomes the Atare, and a number of 
his guard and his family, the storytelling is fast 
and sure. 

Kimbriel twists a tight knot of interlinked 
lives, fascinating people, a desperately sterile 
overall culture in which pregnancy is the major 
(and almost the sole) aim of every fertile woman 
and man, together with the dilemma of an out- 
worlder caught in the web. Darame is a marvel¬ 
ous character, at once sympathetic and tough, 
with her own associates and their plot involved 
in the tangle. 

The resolution of this flavorful stew of alien 
ways and mores is a dramatic one, satisfying to 
the reader without being melodramatic. 

I have become more and more picky about 
the SF I read. Too much of it (and too much 


fantasy, as well) seems tame and flavorless, 
occupied with sterile ideas, rather than with full- 
blooded people dealing with complex and 
unusual problems. That cannot be said of Kim- 
briel's work. 

If you enjoy intrigue and action, original 
alien traits along with believable characters and 
interesting situations, you just might try this 
book. It stands alone, and you need not have 
read the first novel in order to enjoy it. But I will 
wager that once you finish this one, you will go 
searching through the bookstores for the first. 
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STROKES, ESSAYS AND REVIEWS 1966- 
1986 by John Clute (Serconia Press, 1988,178 
pp., $8.95 ISBN 0-934933-02-2) 

Reviewed by Anthony Trull 

The “sensitivity” movement of the late '80s 
seems close to declaring that we all have an 
inalienable right not to have anything “insensi¬ 
tive” said about us. If this movement prevails, 
John Clute may be unable to publish gems like 
this: 

“What’s the use, the book is impenetrable 
to sense and taste alike; one worries away at it 
mainly from a sort of flagellatory desire to work 
out how far authors and agents and publishers 
will permit themselves to go in a hothouse mar- 
ket-because itmust be obvious that cynical and 
pernicious twaddle like The Patterns of Chaos 
could only be written and published for enclave 
suckers, that in the clearest possible sense it is 
a book for the addict, and that, as usual in this 
sort of enterprise, the shit is cut.” 

The above comes from a review called 
“Schucksma" originally published in New 
Worlds and reprinted in Strokes, a book con¬ 
taining John Clute’s reviews from The Magazine 
of Fantasy and Science Fiction, New Worlds, 
The Washington Post Book World, and various 
other sources, covering a time from the New 
Wave to early cyberpunk. 

The reviews are remarkable. They show¬ 
case an unsparing critical mind that insists on 
viewing science fiction against a template of true 
literary worth. Clute doesn’t do quickie reviews, 
and he seldom recommends a mediocre book 
because it’s a “good read." The reviews them¬ 
selves are not quickie reads. They are dense 
with argumentation, insight, and vocabulary. 

And they're funny. Take the review of 
Samuel Delany’s The Jewel-Hinged Jaw. Clute 
pokes, prods, and turns over and tickles an 
assertion of Delany’s about staid and experi¬ 
mental novels of the ’50s and produces the 
funniest book review I've read in a long time. 

Clute ends the book with 25 pages on some 
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of Gene Wolfe’s later works. He makes two 
points that are obvious but which I had man¬ 
aged not to think of myself. One is that you 
should “attempt to read [Wolfe’s work] as 
though every word was intended to bear mean¬ 
ing.” The other point is that you can’t truly 
understand a Wolfe novel without at least two 
readings. Some authors would not repay such 
attention, but Clute shows that Wolfe does, 
especially in Clute’s detailed search through 
The Book Of The New Sun for the identity of 
Severian's mother. 

Now, I have an objection to some of Clute’s 
writing. Take this sentence from a review of 
James Blish's work: 

"The dejuiced angsty nostalgia for icons 
that so clearly riddles Frodomania-they might 
argue-bears a signifying relation to the post¬ 
industrial quietism currently infusing modern 
youth’s bosom with repressively-desublimated 
Orexis Rot, and the same signification must 
surely apply to those weenybopper theoso¬ 
phies more recently woven, with dank cabbalis¬ 
tic bootlicking and Art Nouveau cartoons, 
around the sword and sorcery fantasies of Mi¬ 
chael Moorcock, for which he must take some 
blame, as he does not stop writing them, and 
has in consequence become a purple sage." 

Even granting that I’ve yanked this out of 
context, I think a case can be made that the 
meaning of that sentence is obscured by verbal 
scenic touring. Some of Clute’s prose is com¬ 
plex, but clear, and some is just complex. There 
is not enough of the latter to ruin the book, but 
there is enough to mention. 

Despite these caveats, Strokes is one of 
the best critical works on SF published in 1988. 



OATH OF GOLD by Elizabeth Moon (Baen 
Books, 1989,501 pp.,$3.95, ISBN 0-671-69798- 
6) Reviewed by Ardath Mayhar 


Asthefinal book in a strong trilogy, Oath of 
Gold does not deny the promise of the first two 
novels, Sheepfarmer’s Daughter and Divided 
Allegiance. The entire narrative contains, in 
varying degrees, superb writing, a sound and 
gritty knowledge of military life and action, and 
a psychological/ ethical substratum of enviable 
intricacy and depth. 

Thefirst book stands on its own to a degree. 
But the second, Divided Allegiance, ends with 
the heroine, Paksenarrion, bereft of herwarrior's 


courage and left to wander a hostile country¬ 
side, at the mercy of even the least formidable 
threat. It was a real misery to wait for the appear¬ 
ance of the third and last book. 

That wait was more than worth it. Seldom 
have I read a book that tied up so neatly all the 
threads of the story or showed (through actions, 
not through explanation) just why the degrada¬ 
tion of the heroine was necessary to her own 
development and her value as a paladin chosen 
by the gods. 

The psychological basis for her suffering is 
both satisfying and valid, and the thrust of the 
book addresses a matter long underrated and 
ignored in too many modern novels of all kinds. 
The willingness to bear degrading treatment 
without allowing the spiritto be soiled requires a 
strength of will and of heart beyond anything 
usually demanded by our permissive and self- 
indulgent culture. Honor need not be sacrificed, 
no matter what the situation, and integrity can 
rise above anything, if the spirit requires it. 

I strongly suggest that anyone who has not 
read the first two books find them at once and 
devour them. And then sit down to Oath of 
Gold, which adds exactly the ending that 
strengthens the trilogy as an entirety. My only 
regret, at this point, is that I have no future book 
in the sequence to which to look forward. 



THERE ARE DOORS by Gene Wolfe (St. Mar¬ 
tin’s Press, 1988, $17.95, 313pp., ISBN: 0-312- 
93099-2) 

Reviewed by W. Ritchie Benedict 

Sooner or later, every science-fiction/fan¬ 
tasy writer seems to write an alternate world 
novel. Some create detailed histories where the 
plot and characters are secondary to the bizarre 
alterations caused by some trivial twist of fate. 
Others emphasize plot and character against a 
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colorful or odd background. Gene Wolfe’s new 
book falls Into the latter category and Is reminis¬ 
cent of the late Philip K. Dick in that the reader 
can never be precisely sure which reality will be 
the final one. Wolfe is well known for his depth of 
characterization and complex plots, and 
"Doors" is no exception to the rule. 

The complexities of this book make it easier 
to read than to describe. The hero-who doesn’t 
appear to have a first name-is a man called 
Green. He has what amounts to a one night 
stand with an enigmatic woman named Lara. 
She leaves a note behind that has odd refer¬ 
ences to doors. Green is so enthralled by Lara 
that he feels he must track her down. When he 
attempts to do so, he is locked up in the local 
mental asylum. His only clue that things have 
altered drastically is a doll with Lara's face he 
buys at a small shop. The people in the mental 
hospital try to tell him he is a recovering alco¬ 
holic suffering from delusions. Green believes 
them for a time until he meets up with another 
patient named William T. North who claims he 
came from a world where Nixon is President. 
Together they decide to break out and with a 
little difficulty succeed. Another patient named 
Walsh who thinks he is the manager of a heavy¬ 
weight boxing champ (and may well be) also 
seizes the opportunity to leave. Green soon 
becomes alarmed by the behavior of North, 
who, although he may be from Green’s home 
world, nevertheless show symptoms of actual 
mental derangement. The two men are sepa¬ 
rated in a shoot-out which appears to concern 
the attempted assassination of a presidential 
adviser named Klamm. Green is left on his own 
trying to solve the riddle of his whereabouts and 
evade the authorities. 

Lara, Lora or Laura keeps popping up in 
various guises-are they all alternate versions of 
one woman, one woman taking various aliases, 
or maybe just part of a complicated dream of a 
mental patient? Whoever she may be, she 
appears to be something of a goddess in this 
world. Until Green meets a woman radical 
named Francis Land or “Fanny", he is not alto¬ 
gether certain about his sanity. She knows 
about “Visitors" and is able to shed some light 
on the puzzle. The big problem facing Green is 
whetherto stay in this strange reality and search 
for his mystery woman, or returnto normal home 
world conditions (and risk being locked up in a 
mental ward for the second time). Complicating 
matters further is the doll he earlier obtained--it 
has a mind of its own, being sort of a mini-robot. 
Calling itself Tina, it becomes a sort of psycho¬ 
logical support for Green. Eventually all of the 
loose ends tie themselves up in a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The charm of this novel is in all sorts of 
subtle touches. Lara is obviously an echo of the 
old movie Laura (made in 1944 with Gene Ti¬ 
erney) where the puzzle revolved around a 
portrait of a mysterious woman. Then of course, 
we have a power-mad paranoid named “North” 
who "knows” Nixon-an obvious reference to 
Col. Oliver North of the Iran-Contra scandal. 

This book is one of those rare examples of 
SF that works on many levels simultaneously 
until some sort of synthesis is reached. Odd 
though it may be to those who are accustomed 
to simple stories, it has an appeal to a highly 
sophisticated SF readership. Although perhaps 
not for everyone's taste, this book should find a 
place as a cult classic in the best sense of the 



PRISONERS OF PARADISE by Ronald An¬ 
thony Cross (Franklin Watts, 1988, $17.95, 
263pp., ISBN: 0-531-15083-6) 

Reviewed by Neal Wilgus 

Two books of 1987that I enjoyed most were 
Brian Herbert’s Prisioners of Arionn and Paul 
Park’s Soldiers of Paradise. Now comes 
Ronald Anthony Cross’s similarly titled novel, 
Prisioners of Paradise, which approaches the 
Herbert and Park titles in quality. (There’s really 
no similarity among these three books; I just 
can’t help but wonder if we’ve reached the point 
all titles will simply be permutations or combina¬ 
tions of earlier ones.) 

Prisoners of Paradise concerns the ex¬ 
ploits of Nightglider, a fast running, hard-fight¬ 
ing, lone-wolf warrior and explorer of the end¬ 
less corridors of the fabulous Paradise Luxury 
Vacation Resort Hotel, a huge complex of rooms 
and shoppes and bars and shopping centers 
and-well, corridors without end. Nightglider is 
the toughest, meanest and smartest member of 
his generation of Hotel dwellers-descendants 
of those who became prisoners in the gigantic 
structure at some unspecified time in the past 
when the outside world fell apart for some un¬ 
specified reason. Run by a huge computer inthe 
Hotel basement, the Paradise still functions the 
way it did before the world changed, although 
some sections have fallen into ruin, and, of 
course, the people living in Paradise have long 
since forgotten how the world used to be. 

We learn little about Nightglider’s youth 
and young manhood in the Shopping Center 
because soon after the story opens he has a run- 
in with one of the brownskin warriors from the 
Tropical Vacation Lagoon Room, and although 
he wins the fight he is captured and taken back 
home by his enemies. No, his friends-because 
after he endures the torture they call initiation, 
Nightglider becomes a member of their tribe, 
becomes loosely allied with Chief Fat Moon and 
the idealistic Lucky Boy, takes Lucky's girl Lana 
as his mate, and runs afoul of the sneaky coward 
called Yellow Snake, whose woman, Pretty Bird, 
eggs him on to dastardly deeds. Meanwhile, 
Nightglider is plotting his escape from the La¬ 
goon Room, with its endless soothing an¬ 
nouncements and bland songs by the long 
dead Lana Lomaine-while other plans are 
being made for him by the mysterious 
Raindancer and the clownish go-between for 
the Hotel Mind called the Adversary. 

All of which sounds ludicrous, of course, 
and it is--which is why Prisoners of Paradise is 
clever and witty and, yes, even very funny in 
spots. The novel is generally well written and 


fast paced, with Nightglider’s unpredictable 
antics keeping the brownskins, the Adversary, 
the Hotel Mind and the reader slightly off bal¬ 
ance and wondering what will happen next. 
Alas, Cross’s story seems only to unwind rather 
than climax, even though the ending is a logical 
and likely one, and most of the loose ends are 
neatly tied up. 

As is often the case, Robert Heinlein did the 
story first, although not necessarily better. In 
Heinlein's Orphans of the Sky it’s an interstellar 
spaceship instead of the Paradise Hotel that has 
become the Universe to its inhabitants, but the 
situation is basically the same. But Orphans 
was one of Heinlein's lesser works, a throw¬ 
away, in fact-while Cross’s Paradise is fully 
worked out and for the most part well worth your 
undivided attention. 

Prisoners of Paradise should be on your 
must-read list. 



THE DARK HAIRED GIRL by Philip K. 
Dick (Ziesing, 1988, 249 pp., $19.95, ISBN 0- 
929480-03-1) 

Reviewed by Andrew Andrews 

The Dark Haired Girl is the closest Phil 
Dick has ever come to writing a diary. Although 
it is composed of three essays and numerous 
letters to friends of the moment and loved ones 
of the past, it provides a sort of Hemingway-like 
road marker for those searching for Phil’s past. 
It tells where he was, when he was, and mostly 
what shape his mind was in wherever he found 
himself in life, dating from the late 1960'sto his 
death in 1982. 

And there were the tropisms. 

Dick had an unhealthy obsession with dark¬ 
haired women. In his short stories, novels, or 
letters, it is hard to tell exactly why. But he 
seemed to put them, several of them, on a 
pedestal. In a letter to Ursula LeGuin, Dick 

“The main thing [X-Kalay, a drug rehabilita¬ 
tion unit Dick entered after his "total collapse” in 
Vancouver] wanted to change in me was my 
great tropism toward little black-haired chicks. 
Love and grief over one of them-grief over her 
loss-had almost done me in. Anyhow, here they 
failed. Finally I got an offer from the college here 
in Fullerton, California to fly down and see if I 
liked it here, which I did. I do. Soon as I stepped 
off the plane at L.A. International, there was a 
foxy little black-haired chick the college had 
sent to pick me up. Whom the gods would 
destroy they send a black-haired foxy chick to. I 
right away got into another frenzy of mushiness 
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over this girl, rented an apartment, and fell right 
back into the misery of hopeless love. Wow!" 

Dick’s obsession is this: The world of today, 
morally winding down, has lost the ability to 
allow people to try to empathize, to feel for one 
another. Automation and the profit mentality 
have usurped people’s ability to act like true 
humans. These fake humans act like automa¬ 
tons or androids, who cannot feel foreach other, 
but are perfectly content to go about their me¬ 
chanical way, performing their rote, mechanical 
duties. The fake human, like an android, really 
doesn’t care, and only because they cannotfeel, 
are a danger. They are predictable. They are 
straight-and-narrow. But there is a danger, a 
danger of being unable to cope with a distinctly 
unpredictable universe, in that. But the true, real 
human, feisty and stubborn and spontaneous 
and unpredictable, as in Dick’s foxy black¬ 
haired girl, is what counts. Dick is troubled that 
there are not very many real humans in this 
world. 

The Dark Haired Girl includes letters to 
friends, lovers, associates and relatives, as well 
as three essays: ‘The Android and the Human" 
(1971-72), “The Evolution of a Vital Love” 
(1972), and “Man, Android and Machine” 
(1975). Also included are a poem and a story, 
“Goodbye, Vincent,"that are strangeand quirky 
andfull of despair overthe loss of friendship and 
the "true human.” 

Recommended for all fans of Philip K. Dick. 



The Lurker at the Threshold by H.P. Lovecraft 

(Carroll & Graf, 1988, 186 pp., $3.50, ISBN 0- 
88184-408-X) 

Reviewed by Sharon E. Martin 

The house, surrounded by Billington’s 
Woods, has a reputation that extends back at 
least 200 years-noises, strange disappear¬ 
ances, and rumor. But the taxes have always 
been paid, and the locals simply avoid the 
wooded hills that rise north of Arkham where the 
Miskatonic flows seaward. 

From England comes the heir to Billington 
House, unaware of its history but bearing 
strange instructions from his ancestor. “He is 
notto open the door which leads to strange time 
and place, nor to invite Him who lurks at the 
threshold ...” 

In three parts, in three voices unfolds a tale 
of Elder Gods and the Great Old Ones, delivered 
in Lovecraft's pedantic fashion, but holding the 
reader spellbound all the same. The third part of 
the book, in particular, reads as if the author is 
presenting a lecture to anthropology majors, but 
it works. Rather than being bored by the aca¬ 
demic, the reader is convinced that it is not 
fiction he holds in his hand, but the truth. 

Poor in suspense, but rich in mood and 
lore, this is must reading for aficionados of the 
genre. But, beware! Dictionary required. Un¬ 
abridged, if possible. 



Blood is Not Enough, edited by Ellen Datlow 

(William Morrow, 1989,319 pp., $17.95, ISBN 0- 
688-08526-1) 

Reviewed by Andrew M. Andrews 

There are a multitude of attractions for the 
vampire tale, ranging from bloodlust to soul- 
lust-and in Blood is Not Enough, seventeen 
writers detail their versions of the tale, ranging 
from an actress who draws her own “version" of 
a characterfrom theemotions of her colleagues, 
to vampires in Nazi death camps. 

Editor Datlow (fiction editor at Omni) is 
fascinated by the “sexiness” of the Dracula 
movies featuring Bela Lugosi and Christopher 
Lee. The appeal-the Victorian stamping out of 
lust only to empower the classic vampire story 
with a subdued version of that deepest of all 
lust--has been broadened, and the collection as 
a whole exemplifies the fascination with vampir¬ 
ism on an emotional level. From Harlan Ellison’s 
“Try a Dull Knife,” where Eddie Burma is sur¬ 
rounded and succumbs to the sycophants that 
inevitably take him, leeching off his emotions, to 
“A Child of Darkness" by Susan Casper, where 
the girl Daria suffers from a strange affliction 
known as iron-deficiency porphyria, imagining 
that she is that most inglorious of animals, the 
vampire ... the lives they lead are far from the 
predictable and the hoary two-pronged tooth- 
mark in the neck. 

What Datlow is getting at is the atypical, the 
new classic, the flowering sense of vampirism in 
Twentieth Century fiction, as depicted in my 
favorite tale, “. . . To Feel Another's Woe” by 
Chet Williamson. In this, Sheila Remarque, the 
actress with the “wet-looking eyes," lives no life 
beyond her roles. While no camera can capture 
her strange magic, her eerie and unnatural tal- 
entto draw emotion from the people she meets, 
and her ability to project that ability anywhere 
but on screen, she holds the centerpiece on 
what vampirism may mean to Datlow, and to 
readers of Blood. We'll see just what differences 
this may make in future vampire fiction. 
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KRONO By Charles L. Harness (Franklin 
Watts, 1988, 202pp., $16.95, ISBN: 0-531- 
15087-9) 

Reviewed by Neal Wilgus 

As you might expect, Krono is a time travel 
story and a pretty unlikely one, too. Several 
centuries hence the world is so overpopulated 
that colonies, called boros, of 5000 people each 
are sent into the distant past-millions of years 
past-to live out their lives somehow untouched 
by the world of that time. James Konteau, the 
only developed character in the story, is a krono- 
man, a surveyor of the past who scouts out likely 
places in time where the boros can be planted- 
a misfit whose very inability to adjust to the hive 
society of the future makes him one of the best 
explorers of the past. 

On vacation on Deimos, Konteau is suck- 
ered into writing a report that recommends es¬ 
tablishing boros in the lush greenery of Mars’s 
prehistory-and then is recalled to Earth after he 
reports a psychic warning that a boro in the 
Triassic epoch is about to be swept away by a 
timequake. The quake does take place and 


Konteau becomes a pawn in the power struggle 
between the religious heirarchy of the Vyrs who 
are strict Malthusians, and some sort of faceless 
Council which favors time-colonies as the solu¬ 
tion to population pressures. Konteau suspects 
sabotage of the lost boro and he soon escapes 
from the Vyrs and heads back to the Triassic, 
with his ex-wife Helen and her young lover, to 
find out what happened. 

What’s a time travel story without a famous 
historical personality popping in, right? In 
Krono it’s Edgar Allen Poe, whom Konteau 
happens to run into while searching for a miss¬ 
ing “stabilizer” to bring the boro back from 
limbo. Surprise-Konteau has been moodily 
quoting from Poe's “To Helen” all along, and by 
sheer coincidence he runs into the real thing in 
1830 in Baltimore, although the incident does 
nothing forthe story orthe reader’s enjoyment of 

Konteau does manage to bring the missing 
boro back and with a little help he escapes the 
evil Vyrs and heads back to Deimos and that 
Martian boro which the Council now thinks is a 
splendid idea. The trouble is that the whole plot 
is so contrived and the characters are so uninter¬ 
esting that you may not bother to finish plowing 
through Harness’s pedestrian prose. Harness is 
blurbed as being known for “the accuracy of his 
science-fictional speculation,” but it isn’t appar¬ 
ent in Krono-a time travel story in which no 
attempt is made to explain the mechanisms of 
time travel or the abundant inconsistencies and 
contradictions which clutter the book. 

All in all, Krono is a rather mediocre novel 
and you can surely find a better read to occupy 


HEAT SEEKER by John Shirley (Illus¬ 
trated by Harry O. Morse) (Scream/Press, 1989, 
280 pp., $25.00, ISBN 0-910489-25-6) 

Reviewed by Nancy A. Collins 

Most science-fiction readers may not be 
aware of John Shirley. Those that are aware of 
him are probably only familiar with his double¬ 
handful of extremely weird novels. But Scream/ 
Press is now providing a chance to read a 


selection of Shirley’s short fiction, some of it 
dating back to his earliest efforts days as a 
writer, and I heartily recommend it to all freaks, 
geeks and politically-correct mutants. Heat 
Seeker presents Shirley stripped to the bone; 
chopped, hopped and ready to burn rubber, 
just like the living Ratfink-model on display in 
“UnderThe Generator”. This stuff definitely ain’t 
for fanboys or right-wingers. The works pre¬ 
sented in Heat Seeker are as surreal and inno¬ 
vative as his novels; a bizarre, high-octane 
hybridization of Ballard, Burroughs (William, 
that is), Garcia-Marquez and Kotzwinkle, with a 
cuatic, paranoiac sensibility that is 100% 
Shirley. Most of the stories involve elements of 
what is now considered "cyberpunk”; biologi- 
cally-adaptible software, rock music, synthetic 
drugs, video/computer piracy, weird sex, mir- 
rorshades, etc. What’s interesting is that the 
copyrights on the majority of these tales date 
back to the mid-late ’70s. 

“What Cindy Saw” is a perverse, Post- 
Modern retelling of Alice Through the Rabbit- 
Hole, except that she's a paranoid-schizo¬ 
phrenic armed with a can-opener. "Under the 
Generator” reveals an energy-strapped future 
where the government taps into the entropic 
power released by dying. “I Live In Elizabeth” is 
a compelling tale of love, obsession and pos- 
sessiveness-in more ways that one. “The Al¬ 
most Empty Rooms” discusses a a disturbingly 
inevitable nuclear holocaust. "Uneasy Chrysa¬ 
lis, Our Memories” sketches the dangers of 
home-grown fascism and memory-transferal. 
“QuillTripstickler Eludes A Bride” is an amusing 
tale of the aforementioned Quill; Interstellar 
Tourist Agent and Studly Dude. ‘Triggering” 
concerns a professional karma-adjuster and the 
dangers inherent in the family that reincarnates 
together, while “Ticket To Heaven” is about the 
side-effects of Yuppies taking undeserved jun¬ 
kets to Paradise. The other stories in the collec¬ 
tion include “Sleepwalkers”, “What Its Like To 
Kill A Man”, “Tahiti In Terms Of Squares”, “Si¬ 
lent Crickets”, “The Unfolding”’ (with Bruce 
Sterling), “Six Kinds of Darkness", “Wolves of 
the Plateau", "Recurrent Dreams of Nuclear War 
Lead B.T. Quizenbaum Into Moral Dissolution", 
“The Gunshot” and “The Peculiar Happiness of 
Prof. Cort”. 

While I couldn’t really make a serious 
judgement as to Harry O. Morse’s illustrations 
for the book due to the low quality of the xerox 
copies provided, it looks as if he’s turned in a 
good, atmospheric, Potteresque job. 

Scream/Press has a reputation for provid¬ 
ing high-quality forums for the more outre mas¬ 
ters of horror and weird fantasy, and I find it 
heartening that they are beginning to expand 
themselves and include the black sheep of sci¬ 
ence fiction. 


DEEP QUARRY by John E. Stith (Ace, 1989, ca 
200 pp., $3.50, ISBN 0-441-14276-1) 

Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 

Stith has obviously digested the integrality, 
or at least a large sample, of the hardboiled 
private eye genre. So in the unbearably hot city 
of Dallad, on the sunside of tide-locked planet 
Tankur, we get a private eye whose cases and 
amazing discoveries only seem to come as 
momentary disturbances in the long, long, bitter 
wait for air conditioner repairmen. Not even 
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keen wits and a sharp tongue (which Ben Takent 
has) can help then. 

Luckily for us, the investigator keeps away 
from the bottle and the author underlines his 
playfulness about the whole business by insert¬ 
ing stock phrases from detective stories as 
subchapter titles. The plot is standard fare-the 
private eye, not contentto solve a petty pilferage 
case, bests the Ph.D.'s at their own game by 
uncovering an artifact much larger and better 
preserved than they thought. 

There are some inventive gadgets, but the 
pastiche aspect is what kept me reading with a 
smile. Not having to take the cliches of film noir 
seriously can be a relief after absorbing too 
many cyberpunk novels. 



Emerald Eyes, by Daniel Keys Moran (Ban¬ 
tam, 1988,243 pp„ $3.50, ISBN 0-553-27347-7) 
Reviewed by Andrew M. Andrews 

In Emerald Eyes, Moran postulates a fu¬ 
ture where the United Nations, in 2014, com¬ 
bines with the French and Chinese military and 
“assumes control" of orbital laser weaponry. 
The UN, now the United Nations Peace Keeping 
Force, under the direction of Sarah Almundsen, 
absorbs China and France. They are fighting 
wars with the US, the Soviets, and Japan using 
“tactical" nuclear weapons in strategic areas. 
Japan, despite having more than a dozen th¬ 
ermonuclear warheads dropped over it, never 
surrenders. (More than a dozen? How can this 
be? There would be no people left, radiation 
poisoning throughout all of Southeast Asia, and 
enormous amounts of property damaged and 
people killed. Does Moran understand the 
global consequences of even a “limited” nu¬ 
clear war?) 

The UN Peaceforce stumbles upon a 
method for genetically engineering telepaths 
into soldiers, and creates an efficient, telepathi- 
cally-linked army. But--of course!--these geneti¬ 
cally engineered children grow up and want to 
become human, just like the rest of us, and not 
slave/soldiers. 

There isn’t much material here that hasn’t 
been covered as well by A.E. Van Vogt or Jack 
Williamson forty and more, years ago. The 
names change, but the situations practically 
remain the same. I enjoyed Moran’s style, the 
Heinleinesque narrative passages, and the 
movementfrom characterto character, scene to 
scene, but this material is old hat. 



The Best Horror Stories From The Magazine 
of Fantasy and Science Fiction, edited by 
Edward L. Ferman and Anne Jordan (St. 
Martin's Press, 1988, 403 pp„ $22.95, ISBN 0- 
312-01894-0) 

Reviewed by Andrew M. Andrews 

The editors of The Best Horror Stories 
From F&SF took their time in uncovering a large 
span of published horror stories from F&SF, 
covering the years 1951 to 1987, bringing up a 
few surprises (there are Stephen King’s “The 
Night of the Tiger,” Charles L. Grant’s “Pride,” 
Lucius Shepard’s "The Night of White Bhairab," 
and Robert Bloch's "Nina,”to name afew), and 
publishing some forgetful shorts that should 
have been relegated to the magazine only, or 
one of the major author’s short story collections. 

(“The Night of the Tiger” had some mo¬ 
ments, but it was another traveling-circus-ter- 
rible-horrors-on-the-loose story with little inven¬ 
tiveness. I was amazed, having not seen this 
story collected elsewhere-was it in King’s Dif¬ 
ferent Seasons or Skeleton Crew?-but it was 
good to find at least one King among the few 
published in F&SF.) 


The Magazine of F&SF has continuously 
published thefinest horrorfiction. Because of its 
small readership, most of those stories were 
sadly overlooked. It is a wonder that St. Martin's 
took the time to make sure we didn’t forget. 


Unicorn 

mountain 

MICHAEL BISHOP 



Unicorn Mountain by Michael Bishop (Arbor 
House, 1988, 360 pp„ $18.95, ISBN 0-87795- 
953-6) 

Reviewed by Andrew M. Andrews 

Mix together AIDS, Ute Indians, ecology, 
equine diseases, unicorn lore with the lives of 
people affected by each, add wonder and real¬ 
ism and hope, and you have Unicorn Moun¬ 
tain. 

What Bishop attempts to do is astonishing. 
Afterthoroughly researching the consequences 
of the fatal disease AIDS on loved ones, Bishop 
has worked out the problems faced by a cease¬ 
lessly uncaring world and randomized in the 
factors of myth and the grace of imagination to 
produce a novel of redeeming hope. 

The novel explores the lives of four people: 
Libby Quarrels (a Colorado rancher, now di¬ 
vorced, who sees unicorns); Bo Gavin, an ad- 
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vertising man who has AIDS; Sam Coldpony, a 
Ute Indian and a friend of Libby's, and his 
daughter Paisley, haunted by memories of her 
mother, who has committed suicide. The lore of 
the high valley unicorns and the quest for a 
certain magic to renew their spirits brings them 
all together, and provides a message, in the 
dark times, for us all. 


GARFIELD REEVES-STEVENS 



NIGHTEYES by Garfield Reeves-Stevens 

(Foundation/Doubleday, 1989, 432 pp., $18.95) 
Reviewed by David Pettus 


Garfield Reeves-Stevens is a Canadian 
writerwith three novels already published (Chil¬ 
dren of the Shroud, Dreamland, and Blood- 
shift). His latest effort, Nighteyes, is his fourth 
novel and his first by an American publisher. So 
Reeves-Stevens comes to us an already estab¬ 
lished, accomplished professional with a Cana¬ 
dian readership. Having read Nighteyes I can 
clearly see that an American readership is sure 
to appreciate his work as well. 

In Nighteyes Reeves-Stevens builds a 
story focused around the controversial topic of 
UFO abductions. The protagonist, Sarah 
Gilmour, has been abducted many times, as has 
her daughter, Wendy. But she has no clear 
memory of those abductions; only vague fee- 
ings of unease and confusion. Still, the little 
people with the big eyes really are there. She 
really does know them. And they really do have 
theirgood reasons forvisiting her. Therein you’ll 
find what makes this novel worthwhile reading. 

“The shadows filled her bedroom. More 
eyes all around. The whisper of shadows and 
nightfall and darkness. She felt them move on 
the bed beside her. Felt them move against her 
hip. Tiny, delicate hands snaked out of darkness 
and she felt them flow around her, grasping her, 
lifting her, up and up without movement as she 
stared into the eyes that swarmed around her 
and at last remembered and at last knew. 

“The shadows had come back. And this 
time, they had come for her.” 


So ends the first chapter. Nighteyes is a 
great deal more than just another “flying sau¬ 
cer” novel, however. While the UFO phenome¬ 
non is a central feature of the book, it isn't the 
major concern of the action throughout the 
story. It integrates many of the images that we do 
associate with books like Interrupted Journey, 
Intruders, and Communion, and films like 
Close Encounters of the Third Kind, and yet it 
only uses that imagery to involve us in a deeper, 
more significant plot idea, which I can't tell you 
about without giving it all away. 

Nighteyes certainly isn't the only book of 
its kind. There have been others--lan Watson’s 
Miracle Visitors comes to mind -but few of 
them have been as well conceived and exe¬ 
cuted as Nighteyes. Reeves-Stevens begins 
with a family devastated by the unknown, and 
concludes with a cosmic prelude to destruction 
and the end of civilization on earth. It’s strong 
stuff; but even so, Nighteyes is a hopeful, opti¬ 
mistic read with an emphasis upon the survival 
of the human spirit. It suggests that the aliens 
among us may not be so very different after all. 



WAITING FOR THE GALACTIC BUS by Parke 
Godwin (Doubleday/Foundation, 1988, 244 
pp., $17.95) 

Reviewed by Sharon E. Martin 

I grew up in afundamentalist home and was 
fed some pretty outrageous theories (always 
presented as unarguable fact) about life after 
death. Heaven sounded boring and much too 
sterile for my taste, and Hell was, well, unspeak¬ 
able. For my own sanity I decided to believe in 
neither, until I read Waiting for the Galactic 
Bus. Actually I am still a nonbeliever, but, given 
Godwin’s irreverent and witty view, I’d like to 
believe. 

Barion and Coyul, romping through the 
universe during a graduation celebration, are 
stranded on Earth. Bright and bored, the broth¬ 
ers can’t help experimenting with the primates. 
Voila! The human race. 

Problems arise. There’s the dualism that 
Coyul suspected all along. And what’s to be 
done with the energy when a body dies, energy 
that can be neither created nor destroyed? As if 
Earth and its population isn’t enough, there’s the 
afterlife to be administered. 

Topside, presided over by a denim-clad 
Barion, and Below Stairs, guided more or less 
by his suave brother, are everything you ever 
wished for or were taught to dread. And they are 
the setting for the adventure of a lifetime (or 
should I say afterlifetime?). 


Waiting for the Galactic Bus is a brilliant 
treatise on how circumstances create people. It 
mirrorstoday’s chilling conservative movement, 
but it does so with wit and style. And it leaves an 
aftertaste of hope in one's mouth. That Mr. 
Godwin can write as well as he conceives is 
simply frosting on the cookie. 


THE YEAR’S BE ST I 


SBIEIMCE 





The Year’s Best Science Fiction, Fifth 
Annual Collection, edited by Gardner Dozois 

(St. Martin's Press, 1988, 678pp„ $12.95, ISBN 
0-312-01854-1) Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 

Three times the price of a regular paper¬ 
back, but three times the size, here comes the 
mammoth annual-best anthology again. Dozois 
remains true to his taste for a science fiction that 
sticks closer to the present and to its myths, 
ratherthan to technological gadgetry and space 
adventure. These days, however, it seems he is 
being joined by many writers (beyond those 
labeled “humanists” in the cyberpunk bruhaha) 
and the voters for the Hugo and Nebula-Dozois 
other editing project, ISSAC ASIMOV’S SCI¬ 
ENCE FICTION MAGAZINE, has swept the 
nominations. 

Here, then, are many of the year's major 
stories-the book opens with four Hugo-cum- 
Nebula nominees in a row. Among my own 
favorites are Pat Murphy's “Rachel in Love”- 
trapped in chimpanzee’s body, a girl struggles 
in a society where she is seen as a monkey (and 
women’s feelings are not that much better un¬ 
derstood) , Bruce Sterling's “Flowers of Edo,” an 
historical story set during the Japanese Meiji 
Era, Kate Wilhelm’s “Forever Yours, Anna,” a 
masterpiece of brevity (stopping as soon as we 
realize why it is SF), Silverberg’s “The Par¬ 
doner’s Tale,” a flamboyant tale of alien inva¬ 
sion and computer prowess, Karen Joy Fowler's 
"The Faithful Companion at Forty,” a backstage 
look at Westerns’ cherished heroes, Michael 
Bishop’s “ForThus Do I Rememeber Carthage,” 
with an alternate diverse St. Augustine as pro- 
-continued on page 30 
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LETTERS 


Send all letters of comment to: Thrust Pub¬ 
lications, 8217 Langport Terrace, Gaithersburg, 
Maryland 20877 U.S.A. Deadline for letters for 
publication in THRUST 34 is April 15,1988, 


Martin Morse Wooster 

P.O. Box 8093 

Silver Spring, MD 20907 

In having my say in The GreatSemiprozine 
Debate, I believe the following rules, rather than 
the involved description in the current Hugo 
rules or arbitrary circulation limits, would be 
simpler and more fair: 

A prozine is a magazine that pays its writers 
and provides a full-time salary for its editor. A 
semiprozine either pays its writers or pays for 
(fulltime) editorial help. A fanzine doesn't pay for 
anything. 

Using these rules to look at the fine candi- 
datesforthe 1988Hugoforsemiprozine: Locus 
pays the salary of the editor and four assistants, 
and is clearly a professional magazine by every 
definition. Aboriginal SF pays the salary of the 
editor and one assistant, and is also clearly a 
professional magazine. Science Fiction Chron¬ 
icle pays the salary of its editor, and is also a 
prozine. interzone's editorial staff is unpaid, but 
writers and artists are paid, so it’s asemiprozine. 
THRUSTs editor is unpaid, with some payments 
to part-time staff, writers and artists, so it’s a 
semiprozine. 

I would also consider, by my rules, 
Whispers, Science Fiction Review (R.I.P.), and 
Fantasy Review (R.I.P.) to be semiprozines. 

I think these rules would make more sense 
than applying arbitrary circulation limits. For 
example, in the most recent Locus, Charles 
Brown declares that Aboriginal SF and Interzone 
are ineligible for the semiprozine Hugo, since 
both now have circulations above 10,000. He’s 
right about Aboriginal’s professional status, but 
the only people making money from Interzone 
are the writers, so it’s still a semiprofessional 
zine. (And how can Brown claim to be "semi" 
professional when he makes enough from Lo¬ 
cus to fly to Worldcon and London each year?) 


Lee Smith 
2330 Locust 

Long Beach, CA 90806-3069 

While it’s nice to see Charles Platt back in 
form [in THRUST 

31], the foundation of his thesis may prove 
rather boggy. While a person claiming to run a 
B. Dalton bookstore may have said at a conven¬ 
tion that Dalton’s policy forbade that chain to 
carry any books by various authors-including 
Barbara Hambly-I have evidence otherwise. 
The weekend after I received THRUST 31 I went 
to a convention (taking along the issue to finish) 
which Hambly also attended. When I met her, I 
expressed my condolences that Daltons had 
kicked her off the shelves. And just where, she 
wanted to know, had I heard that? I took out my 
copy of 31 and showed her Platt's "Two Kinds of 
Censorship". She read the proper section and 
laughed resoundingly. The rumor that Dalton 
had banned this stuff began circulating years 
ago, but was and is completely untrue. She 
assured me that every Dalton store, at one time 


or another, carries her wares. She has never had 
a problem with them because of the homosex¬ 
ual contents of any of her novels. Apparently, 
our favorite British expatriate has been had. 

Bischoff’s article [in THRUST32.] isfascinat- 
ing. A few misconceptions need to be corrected 
though. Paperbacks go back to the Civil War, 
and proved popular in Edwardian times, as 
"penny dreadfuls”. Novelizations also go fur¬ 
ther back than Bischoff indicates. Theodore 
Sturgeon novelized the original Voyage to the 
Bottom of the Sea back around 1961 (and 
wanted to do Fantastic Voyage as well). In the 
mid-'50s, a few of the worst sci-fi films also were 
reincarnated in print form. 

Novelization as an art-form reached its high 
around the time Alan Dean Foster did the first 
Star Wars book (which had been turned down 
by Don Glut because they didn’t offer enough 
money). It was around then that Sylvester Stal¬ 
lone, on the heels of Rocky, made his second 
movie: called Strike or Fist or something. One 
publisher bid through the roof for the book 
rights. The resulting book, alas, bombed. Since 
then, prices forthe service have been a bit lower. 

By the way, either I’m badly mistaken or 
Shirley is wrong about Terry Carr ever having 
had anything to do with Laser Books. Laser was 
headed by Roger Elwood, the famous born- 
again fundamentalist fruitcake. Elwood started 
Laser by convincing a Canadian romance pub¬ 
lisher that he knew something about SF (which 
he didn't) by showing them some co-edited 
minor SF anthologies (he helped Sam Moskow- 
itz with some research on them). Once they set 
him up, he naturally found that he had no idea 
what to do. So Steve Goldin (after Elwood 
bought his first novel) actually ended up editing 
most of the series. At that time Terry Carr was 
already well-established, and I can't imagine 


why-on-Earth he’d have tied up with such a 
shoddy project. 

Speaking of cyberpunk (as Resnick does in 
his interview), William Gibson was on the radio 
out here and, in effect, assigned credit for creat¬ 
ing the cyberpunk movement to Gardner 
Dozois. Dozois was also one of the foremost 
proponents of the New Wave in its heyday. 
Although the New Wave has deservedly long 
since faded, Dozois himself has persisted 
through sheer willpower and endurance, and 
finally was rewarded with editorship of the most 
successful SF magazine around. At last he had 
the chance to rekindle the old order, as he 
perceived it, of that nefarious cult, and at a 
convention he decided to resurrect it under the 
guise of the term cyberpunk, which was copped 
from the story in Amazing. At least that's Gi¬ 
bson’s version, for what it’s worth. 

Reading over your editorial on the vague 
qualifications for the Hugo catagories, I’m re¬ 
minded of an answer I devised to the messyears 
ago. What I propose is six strict categories to 
replace the current ambiguous ones: Non-Fic¬ 
tion Prozine (5,000 or more circulation), Fiction 
Prozine (10,000 or more circulation), Non-Fic¬ 
tion Semiprozine (1,000 to 5,000), Fiction Semi¬ 
prozine (1,000 to 10,000), Non-Fiction Fanzine 
(up to 1,000), and Fiction Fanzine (up to 1,000). 

Some of the other existing regulations 
could be kept as they are: at least 15% of each 
issue would have to be advertising for prozines, 
but maybe not semiprozines. But others are 
inane and should be dropped, like payment of 
contributors. As Schweitzer noted in Empire 
long ago, anyone can afford to pay a micro¬ 
scopic word rate. And how could it ever be 
determined how much of a person's income was 
provided by their magazine? Does anyone 
really expect editors to open up their personal 
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finances for scrutiny? 

In my system, Locus and SFC would fall into 
a different category than THRUST, and no one 
would have to compare fiction and non-fiction 
magazines and fanzines. 

I couldn’t help but note that Schweitzer 
chastised David Langford for a fleeting, one-line 
swipe at Barry Longyear, while failing to come to 
the aid of some 32 other authors chided by 
Langford, most at far greater length or severity. 
These include a number who are also awful: 
Jack Chalker, Theodore Roszak, E.E. Smith, 
David Drake, Piers Anthony, and Robert Varde- 
man. Perhaps Schweitzerfeels poor Longyear is 
a better writer than they are? Langford also 
ridiculed Isaac Asimov, Arthur Clarke, Robert 
Heinlein and Norman Spinrad, surely writers 
superior to Longyear. Why Longyear? 

Could it possibly be because Scithers, 
Schweitzer & Company “discovered” Lon¬ 
gyear? “Reasonably talented writer capable of 
serious work”? I remember an F&SF critic re¬ 
viewing a Longyear circus book dubbing him a 
“scribbler”. And “Enemy Mine", the famous 
award-winner, was copped from a story by 
Rudyard Kipling, and even that was not an 
original idea. Gordy Dickson had adapted a 
Kipling tale and won a Hugo for it several years 
before. Haven't Chalker, Drake and Vardeman 
produced equal works of “real substance”? 

Andrew Weiner’s implication that Vonnegut 
left SF back in the mid-'50s reminds me of 
Donald Wollheim’s claim that Vonnegut never 
even published in the SF field. Actually, Von- 
negut's stories were appearing in F&SF as late 
as 1961. I've always found him vastly over-rated, 
but he can never be driven into total oblivion 
now. This was impressed on me when I was 
browsing in a college bookstore. I was looking 
through a rack of little yellow and black booklets 
on famous writers, like Dickens, Melville and 
Shakespeare. And there by Shakespeare was 
one on Kurt Vonnegut. This series is well-circu¬ 
lated and constantly inprint. Every year millions 
of freshmen buy these tomes to help pass Eng- 
Lit 101. Even if only a fraction read the Vonnegut 
title, the readership must be enormous. Millions 
will believe Vonnegut to be a towering literary 
giant, without ever even reading anything by 
him. Literary academia has so enshrined Von¬ 
negut that even they won't be able to boot him 
out of respectability. 

Reading Scweitzer’s movie reviews, I once 
again can't help thinking what a prize he is. His 
witty, urbane, incisive, insightful comments are 
truly gems. His film/TV criticism should be col¬ 
lected in a book, so that others can have ready 
reference to the proper way to fashion such 
reviews. Doubtless he is the best video media 
critiquer today. (For any upset Ellison fans out 
there, I remind that he has emphatically said that 
he is not a simple movie reviewer, but rather an 
essayist.) 

The reason that Max Headroom deterio¬ 
rated so badly so quickly is that it was a night¬ 
mare to produce. There was just too much to be 
done to complete each episode to keep on a 
weekly schedule. One of the staff writers had to 
produce a script once in three days. If a series 
like Max is ever run again, it'll'have to be on a 
more relaxed schedule-like nine or ten 90-min¬ 
ute or 120-minute episodes a year. 

[I would like to note for future letter-of- 
comment writers that the above was distilled 


from an 18-page, single-spaced letter, which 
totalled more than 11,000 words! (Several 
pages of which, by the way, provided an indepth 
lesson on Eastern European history in follow-up 
to the Montenegro discussion last issue; it ap¬ 
pears that Montenegro, during its brief exis- 
tance, was not a very idyllic place.) Needless to 
say, this is the longest LOC we have ever re¬ 
ceived. Lee Smith has set a new standard for all 
of you to reach for! - DDF] 


Harry Warner, Jr. 

423 Summit Avenue 
Hagerstown, MD 21740 

David Bischoff was quite interesting [in 
THRUST 32] on the novelization trade. But the 
novelizing of movies began long before mass- 
marketed paperbacks, which he cites as the 
start of the current practice. Even in the silent 
movie era, an occasional box office hit was 
turned into a novel. I have a Carmen based on 
the silent movie starring Geraldine Farrar, which 
turns the screenplay into fiction instead of sim¬ 
ply reprinting the libretto of the opera. There 
seems to be some interest in collecting old 
movie novelizations-l remember seeing them 
listed separately by some dealers of used 
books. 

John Shirley’s article makes me wonder 
how many of today’s prominent pros appeared 
in the mundane underground press before sell¬ 
ing regularly to professional, mass-marketed 
publications. It might explain the puzzling fail¬ 
ure of fandom to supply important new pro 
authors in recent years. Back in the 1950s and 
1960s it seemed as if every other big new name 
in prodom had come up through fandom, but 
during the past 20 years that tendency has 
dwindled. Now it’s more common for pros to get 
involved in fandom than the other way around. 

I doubt that anyone will ever satisfy every¬ 
one with new definitions for professional and 
semipro and fan Hugo categories. In my mind, I 
have no trouble distinguishing between a 
fanzine and a semiprozine: fanzines are mostly 
given away while semiprozines are mostly sold. 

I had already read the Heinlein letter when 
Dick Geis published it in his FAPA zine several 
months ago. I wondered if there are enough 
Heinlein letters floating around for a collection 
like those devoted to the correspondence of 
Lovecraft and Campbell. I was also disap¬ 
pointed to find Heinlein so obsessed with 
money at astage in his career when he shouldn’t 
have had any financial problems. 

Darrell Schweitzer’s movie reviews are 
models of their genre, and I enjoyed them 
immensely even though I’ve seen none of the 
movies he reviewed, except the remake of Inva¬ 
sion of the Body Snatchers, which I confess I 
watched only because I have a crush on Brooke 
Adams. 

On the Reference Shelf is terrifying for some 
of the prices listed. $49.95 for a 362-page vol¬ 
ume, $8.50 for a 69-pager, and $45 for a 266- 
page collection? Poor typography in a $45,176- 
page book? 

Television ratings services tell us that view¬ 
ing of network TV has fallen sharply in recent 
years. I wonder if VCRs, combined with the 
illogical and inconsistent scripts mentioned by 
Lee Smith, can be credited with some of the 
erosion. I can watch a series episode once and 


find nothing wrong with it, but if I tape it and 
watch it a second or even third time, all sorts of 
flaws in the plotting and inconsistencies in the 
course of events become painfully obvious. 
Maybe a lot of other people are having their faith 
in televised dramas shattered through the same 
procedure. 

[It is indeed true that in the ’70s and ’80s, 
most of the best new authors entered SF from 
outside of fandom, reversing the trend of the 
’50s and ’60s for new SF authors to emerge from 
fandom. Anyone have any theories to explain 
this change? Your comment about a collection 
of Heinlein letters is ironic; I just read in SFC that 
such a collection is indeed forthcoming from Del 
Rey Books, to be entitled (honest) Grumbles 
from the Grave. As for the high prices on refer¬ 
ence and academic press books, the reason is (I 
believe) that these books are printed in durable 
editions with very small print-runs for sale al¬ 
most solely to academic research libraries. As 
for network television, I now find only a tiny 
percentage of current TV series watchable; 
currently, I think I’m down to only LA Law, and 
maybe an occasional Thirty Something or 
Wonder Years. - DDF] 


Dwight R. Decker 
P.O. Box 2217 
Northlake, IL 60164 

I was especially interested in David Bis- 
choff’s article on movie novelizations [in 
THRUST 32], I’ve wasted a perceptible amount 
of good reading time on them, usually wonder¬ 
ing why afterwards with so many more worth¬ 
while books to read, and I’ve always been curi¬ 
ous about how and why they are done. I even 
had a discussion with Lawrence Watt-Evans on 
the subject a while back, and he told me a few 
stories he’d heard. I recall him mentioning that 
Alan Dean Foster made his name in the field 
when his novelization of a turkey movie (Liana) 
sold more copies than the movie sold tickets. 
(The book’s Frazetta cover may have had some¬ 
thing to do with it, though.) 

I’ve usually had the feeling while reading 
them that movie novelizations are just jammed 
through the typewriter or word processor as fast 
as possible, with little regard for style or smooth¬ 
ness, or even logic. Foster’s Star Wars is pain¬ 
fully rough. George Gipe’s Back to the Future 
has a minor gaffe where the author apparently 
forgot how late the hour of the scene was and 
has Doc Brown go shopping at Sears at an 
improbable time. Then, too, when authors have 
to flesh outthe scriptinto a novel, what they add 
often isn’t very good or in the spirit of the movie, 
orthey make arbitrary changes that confuse and 
confound and disappoint the reader who 
bought the book as a souvenir of a well-liked 
movie. With home video systems today, you 
might as well buy the tape or disc and forget the 
book. What can Alan Dean Foster possibly add 
to The Last Starfighter when you can see the 
movie itself any time you want? 

Occasionally, though, the novelization can 
add something to the movie. Case in point: the 
novelization of the 1979 Buck Rogers movie. 
The movie was apparently edited at the last 
minute to delete an important subplot-but in¬ 
eptly, so that the movie made little sense. The 
novelization was based on the script, not the 
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final cut, so it madesense and showed what had 
been excised from the film. The same situation 
occured with Superman IV, also the victim of a 
wretched editing job. Other than that, however, 
neither of those novelizations were outstanding. 

I've only run across two novelizations that 
stand up right next to the movies on which 
they’re based. One is Achmed Abdullah's nov- 
elization of the 1924 Thief of Bagdad, recently 
reprinted by Donning. It’s gorgeously well-writ¬ 
ten, and can be read with pleasure without 
seeing the movie, or even knowing it exists. The 
other is Brian Daley’s novelization of Tron. I was 
unimpressed with the movie, but let the Science 
Fiction Book Club send me Tron because 1 
enjoyed Daley’s Han Solo novels. As I began 
reading the book, the movie started making 
sense. Daley amplified the movie, even ex¬ 
plained lapses in its logic, without betraying its 
spirit. I liked the movie more after reading the 
book. 

But for the most part, novelizations just 
seem like junk-books, more movie-merchandis¬ 
ing than literary, cranked out too fast and slop¬ 
pily to be worth reading. (But if Bischoff gets 
more of them than he can handle, hey-l’m will¬ 
ing! Sounds like e-z bux to me!) 

[I believe the only “novelization” I have 
ever read was Clarke’s 2001: A Space Odyssey 
was back in the late '60s. And I read that before 
seeing the movie (which I had to go 90 miles to 
see). I enjoy so few SF/fantasy movies that I can’t 
imagine finding time to actually reading a nov¬ 
elization... (Sorry, Dave...) - DDF] 


J. R. Madden 
P.O. Box 18610-A 
University Station 
Baton Rouge, LA 70893 

In looking over a back issue of THRUST 
(issue21), reading “The Alienated Critic,” I saw 
your comment about arithmetic and Donald 
Wollheim's introduction to 1984 World’s Best 
SF in regards to the quote about feeding, cloth¬ 
ing, housing the world’s population for $17 bil¬ 
lion. I had seen that in my copy of the SF Book 
Club edition and was stirred up enough to write 
Mr. Wollheim seeking clarification. Like you, I 
had divided $17 billion by four billion people 
and came up with $4.25 per person. After all, the 
quote said “...to provide adequate food, water, 
education, health and housing for everyone in 
the world has been estimated at $17 billion a 
year.” That seemed pretty straightforward to 
me. I asked if there had been an error along the 
line somewhere. 

Someone (I am not sure whom, because 
the scrawl at the bottom of the page is illegible) 
replied from DAW Books: 

“Dear Sir: There is no error, except in your 
understanding of this. The 17 billion would be 
used to complete the irrigation and fertilization 
of arid lands, to build roads, schools, and facto¬ 
ries, to create the means by which people would 
be able to achieve for themselves a reasonable 
humane standard of living.' To create a “uto¬ 
pian” world is not some charity project: it re¬ 
quires work but the projects exist for this. Only 
the money is diverted from these for arms 
uselessly piled up.” 


Apparently, my problem, and perhaps 
yours, was in assuming the English language 
was used correctly in the original quote used by 
Mr. Wollheim. A second problem, implied by 
the response from DAW’s offices, was that I 
could not infer the correct meaning from the 
improper use of the language. The errors, there¬ 
fore, are in you and me and not in the original 
quotation. How silly of me to assume that words 
mean what they say and not what the writer 
means them to say! I did not pursue the matter 
further, for I felt I would be arguing a hopeless 
cause. The sad thing is that I would support the 
intent of the original quote had it been phrased 
correctly! 

[I doubt the accuracy of even the alternate 
interpretation, but it is at least possible to imag¬ 
ine that a very well-spent $17 billion could cure 
all the world’s troubles. But I am fairly certain that 
charitable organizations in the U.S. alone collect 
more than that every year\ And, needless to say 
$17 billion is just a drop in the bucket to U.S. 
taxpayers, a fraction of what is spent on welfare 
programs each year. And despite all the billions 
of dollars we spend to fight poverty in the United 
States, it still exists-and indeed, if one believes 
the evidence of TV newscasts, is quite common, 
even growing. - DDF] 


Jeffrey Kasten 

80-2 Colony Manor Drive 

Rochester, NY 14623 

I, for one, am willing to take John Shirley's 
word for it that his efforts in the mainstream were 
a success. He seems to have sold his work fairly 
easily, and to have had some success as a 
musician as well. 

The problem is that in his “Final Paranoid 
Critical Statement" in THRUST 16 [Fall 1980], 
where he announced his departure from SF, he 
promised to “shake our temples” or some such 
(my copy is in storage). I submit that NO writer 
could live up to his bombastic statement, al¬ 



though a few bestsellers might have forestalled 
criticism. I doubt if Shirley is writing primarily 
with bestsellerdom in mind, though. 

Shirley is right when he says he never 
claimed to be the next Ellison. Although their 
writing styles are not really that similar, their 
reactions to criticism are. Both defend their 
positions, dismissing a few teensy mistakes of 
fact, by saying that they are writing from the 
heart. This and other similarities in tone disguise 
the differences between Ellison and Shirley's 
nonfiction. 

Shirley’s presumably honest effort to quit 
SF was weakened not only by his return to it, but 
also by so many others having gone though the 
same process. And not one of the big name 
authors (Ellison, Malzberg, Clarke, Silverberg, 
etc.) who quit SF actually stuck with their deci¬ 
sion. 

I agree with Gary Farber that Shirley's spe¬ 
cific con ideas are ludicrous, andforthe reasons 
he states (especially money). But cons are 
moving, though very slowly, in the general di¬ 
rection that Shirley (and I) would like to see~as 
more genuine literary conferences. These re¬ 
forms have to start slowly, and what better way 
to begin than by getting sword dealers and 
Japanese toys out of dealers rooms? 

By the way, in his letter in THRUST 30, 
Rayson Lorrey is obviously being sarcastic, and 
you [Doug Fratz] look pretty silly by taking him 
at face value. Lighten up! 

[Ido believe that you may be right about my 
response to Mr. Lorrey. In retrospect it now 
seems obvious that his statement that The 
Handmaid’s Tale will join such "largely forgot¬ 
ten works as Fahrenheit 451, A Canticle for 
Leibowitz, and 1984" was meant sardonically. 
My answer, which defended unforgotten nature 
of these latter three works, may therefore have 
been a bit off base. You are, by the way, the only 
one who wrote in to mention it, however. - DDF] 


Gene Wolfe 
Barrington, IL 

I was going through a stack of old fanzines 
when I came across THRUST 30 and realized 
that I had never read it. So I did, and Benford’s 
essay was just so God-damned wonderful I had 
to write and say so. 


Phillip C. Jennings 
32130 County Road One 
Saint Cloud, MN 56303 

I’m writing to tell you that with THRUST 31 
you achieved everything you promised to sub¬ 
scribers like me, and I am impressed. If David 
Langford can be enticed to do more foryou, that 
would be delightful. When a Lionel Fanthorpe 
award is suitably endowed, he should be made 
a permanent member of the review committee. 

I hope the excitement caused by issue 31 
feeds back to your contributors so that issue 32 
will be even better. 

[In general, I can’t stand editors who self- 
servingly include glowingly favorable letters of 
comment in their magazines. But when I’m put¬ 
ting in 16-hour days and 80-hour weeks, receiv¬ 
ing letters like this helps keep me going. I hope 
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you'll all forgive me the indulgence of actually 
printing some of them ... - DDF] 

We Also Heard From: 

Jack Williamson, who read THRUST 32 
cover-to-cover; 

John Fitzsimmons, who though THRUST 
31 was the best issue of any magazine he has 
read in many years; 

Michael P. Kube-McDowell, who notedfor 
posterity that Alternities was dedicated to 
former Amazing editor Elinor Mavor, not 
"Eleanor Mavor”; 

Avram Davidson, who read issue 31 
cover-to-cover, and fears that Piers Anthony has 
now written down in his little black book Dave 
Langford’s name; and, 

Someone named Carter from New Orleans, 
with the simple but enigmatic message, “Chron¬ 
icle has fallen apart -THRUST has overtaken it! 
Kudos!” a 


REVIEWS 

Continued From Page 26 

tagonist, Kim Stanley Robinson’s “Mother God¬ 
dess of the World,” a hilarious narrative of an 
Everest climb done as a picnic walk. 

Sterling, Robinson, Fowler, Bishop and 
Murphy are producing texts which look less and 
less like SF, a healthy sign-for a genre which 
starts looking too much like itself is a dying one. 
As for sense of wonder, it is still alive, in smaller 
doses; it shines through Silverberg’s story, or 
those of beginners Joseph Manzione and 
Michael Flynn. 


DEAD IN THE WEST By Joe Lansdale (Space 
&Time Press, 1988, 118 pp„ $6.95) 

Reviewed by Lee Smith 

Basically, this is Night of the Living Dead 
transposed to the Old West. 

As such, it’s minimally satisfying-given the 
status of its other elements. Plot: dual story-lines 
complement one another, but aren’t sufficiently 
merged early-on. Background: sketchy, out-of- 
phase, though stark and serviceable. Charac¬ 
terization: generally, erratically quirky, like 
Gumby-figures painfully strivingto act real, lack¬ 
ing any delineated pattern of order-yet consis¬ 
tent and somehow adequate by sheer blunt¬ 
ness. Word-choice and punctuation: too care¬ 
less, not forceful and effective enough for the 
results the author desires. Tone: flawed, 
strained, but tolerable and interest-absorbing 
nonetheless. Narrative-flow: unsustained, 
lurching and jerking at times. Only the main idea 
and the raw, almost intense conceptual-assault 
make the novel marginally successful. 

Occasionally Lansdale turns colorful 
phrases: "morning slipped in on the breath of a 
cool wind as the birds sang in symphony.” (Pg. 
9) “With the sun kicked out and a gold doubloon 
moor in its place-” (Pg. 20) “Histeeth-looking 
like sugar cubes in the midst of tpmato-pulp with 
eyes-snapped open and closed a few times.” 
(Pg. 81) “Lizards of fear scuttled up her body.” 
(Pg. 82) Bits like this indicate Lansdale has 
potential. 

At the same time, he provides clunkers like 
such. “The doctor wheeled the wheelbarrow full 


of globby man-parts and stained suit into his 
office.” (Pg.49) “Theway it was torn up wolves 
weresuspicioned." (Pg. 21) “He was as shook 
as an Indian rattle.” (Pg.25) And besides these 
bolixes, many sentences are such tangled- 
mires of poor juxtaposition and dull present- 
tense that they become stomach-churning. 

Strangely, some characters stand out most 
as good points. Despite his brief appearance, 
drunk Nate Foster remains memorable. And the 
Reverend Jebidah Mercer is something else 
again: a stunning portrayal, a deep, layered 
personage of striking reality-broughtto life not 


so much by technique (though the early dream- 
flashback sequence helps) as by deft, astute 
conception; he’s a magnificent synthesis, an 
almost-perfect blending of various human at¬ 
tributes. Even minor players like the sheriff’s 
deputy fit the general design well. If Lansdale 
learns some craft-dynamics and mechanics- 
he might produce something really good. 

If only for the scene in the doctor's office 
(where a body’s dismembered parts in jars 
break their glass, crawl together, and assemble 
inahideous whole), I have to recommend giving 
it a browse. D 


UNCLASSIFIED ADS 


Unclassified Advertisements are 20 cents per 
word per insertion, minimum 20 words. Quantity 
discounts: 10% for three issues, 20% for six 
issues. All ads must be prepaid. Also 10% dis¬ 
count for booksellers carrying THRUST. Dead¬ 
lines are January 31, April 30, July 31 and 
October 31. Send copy with payment to Thrust 
Publications, 8217 Langport Terrace, Gaithers¬ 
burg, MD 20877. 

SF-FANTASY magazines, books (new and 
used). 64-page catalog $1.00. Collections pur¬ 
chased. Robert Madle, 4406 Bestor Drive, 
Rockville, MD 20853. [99B] 

Planets Designed for SF writers by pro astro¬ 
physicist. Contact Sheriden Simon, Physics 
Dept., Guilford College, Greensboro, NC 27410. 
[37] 

BUMP IN THE NIGHT BOOKS announces the 
publication of its catalog. Over 60 pages filled 
with the stuff nightmares are made of. $5.00 
credited towards your first purchase. 133-135 
Elfreths Alley, Philadelphia, PA 19106. [39] 

B*E*M* DREAMS* - Largest selection of 
speculative literature in California. New-Used- 
Out of Print. Write for our latest catalog. Open 
Mon.-Sat. 10-6, Sun. 12-5. *The F&SF dept, of 
Connolly & Wade Books, 777 W. Vista Way, 
Vista, CA 92083; (619)758-2488. [37] 


Free Casette Catalog of space, fantasy and 
folk music. Strange, different, beautiful. Dulci¬ 
mers, harps, bagpipes, synthesizers. Quicksil¬ 
ver, W. 1400 Ironhorse Dr. #11 -TH, Post Falls, ID 
83854. [36] 

Bump in the Night Books. We buy and sell the 
stuff nightmares are made of. Send for our cata¬ 
logue. 133-135 Elfreths Alley, Philadelphia, PA 
19106. [40] 

Rare Sci-Fi Films. We will obtain your favorite 
hard-to-find films (pre 1970), science fiction or 
other (including TV)- We are expensive but 
good. Five searches for $5 and SASE. Video 
Finders, P.O. Box4351-453THRU, Los Angeles, 
CA 90078. [40] 

13,000 Science Fiction, fantasy, horror, mys¬ 
tery, and other paperbacks, magazines and 
hardcovers. Send for free catalogs! Pandora’s 
Books, Box TH-54, Neche, ND 58265. [38] 

SF MAIL LISTS for sale. Thousands of SF fans 
and readers, SF book stores, etc., on mailing 
labels, at lowest costs anywhere. Custom 
sorted, national or local. Perfect for SF&F mail 
order dealers and conventions! Discover the 
benefits of direct-mail advertising! Write for full 
information to Thrust Publications, 8217 
Langport Terrace, Gaithersburg, MD 20877. 
[99] 


Free Catalog of science fiction and fantasy 
books; hardcovers, paperbacks, fine first edi¬ 
tions. Pelanor Books, 7 Gaskill Ave., Albany, NY 
12203. [35] 

PULPS, HARDBOUNDS, DIGESTS, and now 

paperbacks. 20,000 items. Complete sets of 
almost every digest and pulp magazine. Send 
$2.00 for new catalog with reduced prices. FSF, 
Analog, If, Fantastic and Galaxy: $50.00/100 
issues plus postage from 1965-85. Graham 
Holroyd, 19 Borrowdale Dr., Rochester, NY 
14626. [39] 

FREE SF/F CATALOG listing hundreds of titles 
for sale. Other Worlds Bookstore, 1281 North 
Main St., Providence, Rl 02904. We also buy; 
write! [35] 


Back Issues of Science Fiction Review for 

sale. Issues available from 1973 to 1986, but 
many issues already sold out! Issues available: 
5, 6, 9,10, 14,15, 16,17, 18,19, 20,22, 23, 27, 
29, 31,41,42, 43, 44, 45, 49,56,61. $2.50 each, 
4/$8.00, 8/$14.00,12/$20.00 while supplies last 
from Thrust Publications, 8217 Langport Ter¬ 
race, Gaithersburg, MD 20877. 
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MOONSTONE 

BOOKCELLARS 

INC." 


2145 Penn. Ave., N.W 
Wash. DC 20037 
OPEN Mon.-Sat. 11-6 
Sunday 11-5 
OPEN MONDAYS 


(202) 659-2600 
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65 YEARS OF TERROR! 

Since 1923, Weird Tales" 

has meant the best in horror and 

fantasy. Weird Tales ™ first brought you the 

adventures of Conan the Barbarian and the tales of 

the Cthulhu Mythos. 

This is the magazine that discovered Robert E. Howard, H.R Lovecraft, 
Ray Bradbury, August Derleth, Robert Bloch, and Fritz Leiber. 

And now Weird Tales ’" is back as a quarterly magazine, filled with new 
stories by today’s top writers: 

Gene Wolfe 

author of The Shadow of the Torturer 

T.E.D. Klein 

author of The Ceremonies and Dark Gods 

F. Paul Wilson 

author of The Keep 

Ramsey Campbell 

author of Incarnate 

Tanith Lee 

author of The Birthgrave, Red as Blood, etc. 

Edited by George Scithers, four-time Hugo-winner, former editor of Isaac 
Asimov’s Science Fiction Magazine and Amazing Stories; Darrell Schweitzer; 
and John Gregory Betancourt. 


YES! I want to try the new Weird Tales ” — enclosed is: 

[ ] $4.50 for a sample issue ($3.50 + $1.00 p&h) 

[ ] $18.00 for a 6-issue subscription. 

[ ] $34.00 for a 12-issue subscription. 

Subscription copies are mailed in sturdy envelopes! 

- Make checks payable to: 

Address:-_- Terminus Publishing Co., Inc. 

PO Box 13418 

Address:_ Philadelphia, PA 19101 
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ANARCHY 
IN L.A.! 


Welcome to the FREE ZONE 
where everything has its price 
and even reality is up for grab's 


FREE ZONE: 

wild haven for anarchists and 
libertarians. 


FREE ZONE: 

where matter is rearranged in a 
basement experiment and a 
robot detective from the future 
pays a courtesy call. 

FREE ZONE: 

land site of interstellar aliens, 
come to pillage earth for food. 

FREE ZONE: 

where the great themes of science fiction come 
together in one big page-turning adventure! 


$3.50 U.S. ($4.50 Canada) 

A Avon Books /~^ 

The Hearst Corportion 























